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yjestic, but not haughty, reserve ;|/not possibly be two opinions. 
mixed with a-noble, yet humble, resigna-|iprit, he allowed, might be affected by 
tion: and he had refused to discover any||remorse-—and well he might! for the 






guage which bears no resemblance, in 
my opinion, to that of guilt ; and, though 
we must not be deceived by a manner 
\which we are told arises from mere arti- 


PROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL-|more of the transaction—than, that he|\commission of so horrid a crime : but; it}fice ; yet, as that is certainly mere as- 
had found the gentleman expiring ; and,|\was not, at the same time, by any means , 
that he had found the gentleman expiring;|junlikely, that he felt far more concern at||humane kiné, 1 see no good reason why 


JAN, SPANISH AND ENGLISH. 


THE CRIMINAL; 
AN ENGLISH NAKRATIVE; 
Respectfully inscribed to the Bench and the Bar. 
. Br Mua. Haarison.. 

At the summer assizes, ina year which 
it would be highly improper to mention, 
the facts having so recently occurred, 
Sir Edward Markland, «s | at present 
choose to denominate bim, was appointed 
for the northern circuit: His rector 
for the mostacute discernment, and the 
most inflexible integrity, had been estab- 
lished. by an experience of many years ; 
ad his decisions were, at once, the dread 
ef guilt, and the consolation of innocence. 





and, that he was by no means accessary|ithe prospect of impending punishment ; 
But he had been taken,/jjand, to that, was most 


‘o his death. 
near Preston, riding away withthe de- 
cessed’s horse ; whose watch, pocket- 
book, and cash, were likewise found on 
him: there could, therefore, be little 
doubt of his guilt, in minds less prepos- 
isessed than those of the sae who 
were to decide his fate. Even the up- 
right Sir Edward, on this occasion, assum- 
eda severity very different from his usual 
icharacter; while his celebrated son, whose 
prodigious talents were never less need- 
ed, exerted himself, in favour of the pros- 
ecution, to criminate the unhappy victim; 





Sir Edward was, on this occasion, ac- 


compamed by his son Charles-Henry | 


who had long been esteemed as great an 
ornament to the bar,as his father was to 
the bench. Both possessed the most 


pursuasive eloquence, and both enjoyed||concert for his destruction: and it was 


the most unsullied reputation. Never 
were persons better qualified to detect, 
or punish, yice ; never human beings cre- 
ated, more capable of shielding, or conso- 
Kong virtue. 


and the jury waited, with impatience, for 
~ opportunity which they were about to 
enjoy of evincing their love of justice, 
by giving an instantaneous verdict against 
him. In short, all were prepared to act in 


from mere matter of form, alone, that he 
was at length asked, with a steen and an- 
becoming austerity, what he had to say 
in his defence. f 
“fam,” cried the collected youth—io| 





They had gone through what ‘is called| 
the Long Circuit, and had now reached 
Lancaster, the last place of their destina- 
tion, with a reputation which must have 
increased, if it had not long been fixed 
beyond the power of augmentation ; and, 
most of the trials there being likewise en- 
ded, began to anticipate the domestic feli- 
city they should experience, in the re- 
laxation which they had promised them- 
selves to enjoy, after the fatigues of bu- 
siness, at their. family mansion in the vi- 
cinity. At this period, however, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which required the; 
full exertion of all their great qualities ; 
and had‘nearly, for ever, cut them off 
er the enjoyment of future tranquil- 

ty ! ; 

“A youth had, during the assizes, been 


a tone of the most powerful eloquence ; 
lifting up his languid eyes, as if to prevent 
the gushing tears from disgracing him, by 
overflowing their channels—* the for!orn 
child of micfortune. Every one is my 
enemy ; and, | have no friend on earth ! 
My life, therefore, is of littte importance ; 
but, my innocence | have been taught to 
value : it is that which has comforted me, | 
in all my distresses ; and, it is that which 
now supports me. This was the lesson 
which a dying mother printed on my lips; 
whom, if | could forget, bwere, indeed, 
no longer innocent !——O, thou dear 
saint!” he then most pathetically ex- 
claimed, ** | follow thee! thy child—the 
child of thy misfortunes !’’ And, thus say- 
ing, his agitated frame seemed conval- 
sed ; he was unable to proceed ; his spi- 





taken into -custody ; and a bill of indict- 
ment was instantly preferred, and found 
against him.by- the grand jury, for the 
murder, and robbery, of a gentleman o 
the name of Archer, who was of an an- 
cieat and respectable family in the coun- 
ty, andin himself universally beloved. 

The resentment of the populace, a- 
gaiust this wretched culprit, was. so ex- 
cessive, that the officers of justice had, 
with difficulty, preserved him from their 
fury ; and-he was, at last, conveyed into 
court almost covered by the filth with 
which their inconsiderate zeal had loaded 
the miserable being. 

The minds of even the most enlighten 
ed, were filled with the idea of the irre- 
parable loss which all ranks of society had 
sustained, by the shocking murder of the 
deceased gentleman: and possessed,there- 
fore, no room for compussion ; had the 
loathed object been, in their estima ion 
more worthy to receive it. There was, 
indeed, hardly an eye, that did not scowl 
at hin with indignant abhorrence ; while 
it traced, in his dark, lank visage, some 
proof of innate barbarism and ferocity ; 
hardly a tongue, that did not load him 
with the bitterest reproaches ; while it 
pronounced its satisfaction, at finding him 
about to suffer the punishment <o abun- 
dantly due to such an atrocious offender ! 

















rits were exhausted ; and he fell, motion- 
less, on the floor. 

What a change was in a moment ef- 
fected! Every eye now streamed with) 
compassion, for the unhappy youth ; who 
had, a few minutes before, been so uni- 
versaliy detested : and the loss of: the 
geod Mr. Archer, so univerally,80 Ugtly 
regretted, was for an instant fo. ot ; while 
the surrounding spectators all hastened 
to restore the miserable existence, which 
they were so lately desirous of sacrificing 
© their rash indignation. 

In their efforts to recover the young 
man, from: the state of insensibility into 
which he had fallen ; his neckcloth be- 
ing removed, a miniature portrait; «ur- 
rounded with brilliants, appeared pendant 
from his neck. 

The barrister—who had,perhaps,been 
less softened hy the affecting scene be- 
fore him, than any other person pre- 
sent—instantly begamto expatiate on this’ 
new proofef gcmlt : which, he insisted, 
was not a little aggravated, by the crim- 
inal’s artful address to the passions ; and 
which, in all bis practice. be had never 
seen eqaalled ! Artful as it was, howey- 
er, he observed, that it promised nothing’ 
of which the prisoner could avail himself; 
and, as his guilt was abnndantly manifest, 


designed only for undoubted guilt. The 


probable owing, 
the not uncommon distress into which his 
apprehensions had thrown bim. How- 
ever, he would not labour to aggravate 
the offence ; it was, he truly said, quite 
unnecessary! Pity, he added, 


him the not very agreeable office in whic 
he was unhappily engaged, if the prison- 
er. had, himself, the smallest 
jportion of that divine quality : but, how- 
ever estimable compassion might be, it 
was necessary that it should be directed 
Ito proper objects, and exerted on proper 
occasions; they were only the servants 
of Justice, and Justice had solemnly pro- 
|jnounced——that ‘‘blood should be the price 
of blood !” 


During this time, the prisoner had suf- 
= a severe fit ; his whole frame was 





convulsed ; und, beginning to revive, he 

ve a loud shriek, just as the barrisier 
sat down. This accidental circumstance 
produced an inconceivable effect on the} 








\dable passion ; and it would have sparedjja 


sertion, and that not of the u.ost liberal or 


his appearance of innocence, should be 
admitted as a proof of his guilt. Could 
the youth have proceeded in his defence, 
the commencement of which is said to 
have so powerfully fastened on our pas- 
ions, he might, possibly, in the conclu- 
ion, have laid some hold on our judg- 
ents. I shall, therefore, wait with pa- 
ence, till the prisoner may be able to 
jroceed ; for to condemn him without 
earing every syllable he wishes to say, 
is in fact to condemn him unheard ! 

A medical geotleman present, who had 
voluntarily assisted in endeavouring to 
recover the youth, now addressed the hu- 
mane judge ; and assured him, that it was 
not at all likely he would be. able again 
to enter on his defence that evening ; as 
a fever had taken place, and his intellects 
were evidently affected by the disease. 
He, fherefore, begged. permission to re~ 
move the prisoner : and hoped a conve- 
nient apartment might be assigned him, 
in the castle ;- where he would, with 
pleasure, attend on the unfortunate young 
man, and give the earliest notice of his 





auditors: but, the idea which had been 
thrown out, that his distress might be 
merely the result of consummate artifice, 
assisted by the dred of a merited bat ig- 
nominious death, soon repressed the a- 
miable sensation in almost every bosom, 
Yet, when he was again placed at the 
bar—supported between two men, on one 
of whose shoulders reclined his languid 
|head-—and was again asked, what he had 
farther to say in his defence ? as he fee- 
bly uttered the half-formed words—* | 
wish only to die! But ” ‘and ‘then, 
again, relapsed into insensibility ; there 
was not a single person present, who did 
not feel for his unhappy situation. 
What, then, was the satisfaction which 
glowed in every breast, and illumined 
every countenance, as Sir Edward Mark- 
land, rising with all his accustomed digni- 
rb expressed himself to.the following ef- 





ect :— 

“It is my duty—and, I trust, I shal 
never leng forget it—to be of counsel for 
the prisoner ; who, as in the present 
case, may have no friend to advise him ; 
not, as is the disgraceful and too prevail- 
ing practice of. mercenary advocates, by| 
labouring to exculpate guilt, at the ex- 
pence of innocence ; bat, by assisting 
the "person charged, under a possibility 
of his innocence, to escape the punishment 












restoration to reason. 

. Sir Edward, accordingly, gave the re- 
quisite orders: and the youth was car- 
ried back, amidst the tears of the very 
fiopulace, who had, before, been so’ yro« 
ent against him! For, the vulgar are, 
in reality, strict lovers of justice; though 
they do not always discover, what it 1s. 

In the mean time, Sir Edward proceed- 
ed with the remaining trials: and, the 
last being just ended, on the morning of 
the succeeding day, word was brought, 


that the fever had left the prisoner, and: 


that they were about to convey him.inte 
court ; but, on his missing the portrait, 
which had been taken from his neck, he 
immediately began to rave, that he was 
now totally ruined! and, with-the most 
outrageous madness, fastened on every 
one around; uttering some incoherent 
phrases, among which the word “ Mo- 
ther!’ with seemingly tender epithets, 
could alone be distinctly made out. He 
had, however, been soon overpowered, 
and continued in his bed: nor did the fit 

st long ; and, as. his senses returned, 
the physician sat by him, and endeavour- 
ed tocomfort him. He appeared grate- 
fully sensible of the kindness shewn him: 
bat still sighed, piteously ; and exelaim- 

» Shedding a torrent of tears—* My 
picture! my picture! But for that, they 





circumstances | own,are strong against the 
young man ; yet must it not be forgotten, 
that they are only circumstances. Cases 
have happened—which God forbid that we 


could not have hart me !” 

These expressions, so conclusive of 
guilt, gave rise to what had before been 
unaccountably neglected—a minute ex- 





should be the instruments of ‘increasing ! 
were circumstances still stronger, if pos- 
sible, as to the robbery; and, certainly, 
far more so; as-to the murder; have 
pointed to an unoffending man: and 
‘brought, on his devoted head, the execu- 
tion ofa sentence, whic has afterwards 
jappeared to be unjust! I meam.not, how- 
ever, to insinuate, that there are no cir- 





venture to decide: though it behoves us to 
be always circumspect, and tender,where 
we are reduced to thatsad hecessity. ‘Th 

unhappy youth, who now lies at our mer- 





he begged the jury might be permitted to 





cy, bas asserted his innocence, in a lan- 







amination of the portrait, by the friends - 


of the deceased, But,none of them had 
the smallest recollection, that Mr. Ar- 
cher ever poasessed it, . 

Sir Edward, therefore, ditected that 
it should be immeziaicty returned to the 


lead them to explore the mysterious Ja- 

yrinth, in which this intricate business 
was involved. Though the picture had- 
een in his own hands, Sir Edward never 
once examined the resemblance: and 


Fa 
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THE WINERV A. 





*, 





avhen, at last, his son Charles Henry re-|\stances of the robbery less decisive ; and, 


The youth dropped on his knees. He 





taking place, he was compelled to call in” 


quested it might be shewn to him for that||that, after all, if the jury could, in their|)was about tospeak, but Sir Edward would|ithe aid of ais pe : when, finding there 
pe 


purpose, before it was returned to the||conscicaces, acquit him, he would pro-| 


not hear ‘him in that posture. * O Sir,’ 


was no recovery, be begged that 


prisoner ; the upright judge observed, |\misé them that he should rejoice in the leried the youth, as Sir Edward assisted|la clergyman might be sent for ; to whom 


with some severity, that he had already || verdict. 
made more remarks on that subject than 
humanity warranted! Adding that, asj\was glad to see his son recollect himself :' 
no one appeared to claim the property,|/but that, indeed, they had all, probably,| 
it should not be a moment longer detain-||been at first prepossessed against the 
ed from the young man ; much less, give||prisoner : from their natural love,of the’ 
rise to any new prejudices against him. |\deceased, and well founded esteem of his) 

When the picture was restored to the worthy family, ‘* The law, however,” 
miserable youth, and he was informed)jadded Sir Edward, addressing the jury,| 
that it had been sent back at the express|*‘ is no respecter of persons. You are) 
-desire of the judge. he fell immediately |jneither meanly to favour—nor, on the! 
on his knees ; blessing so much goodness|jother hand, haughtily, or wantonly, to) 





‘ham dead ; that reflection will, I believe, 


to re-seat him, ‘why do you perform 


Sir Edward then observed, that he| the part of a divinity, to a forlorn wretch,||treated that they mig 


if you will net receive his adoration !— 
My lot, in this life, is misery ; and I can 
have no reluctance in quitting it: but, i 
you will endeavour to think me less a 
guilty than an unfortunate wretch, after 


make me happier, thar any thing that re- 







he confessed these ne and in- 
t be made publicly 

nown the instant he expired, which hap- 
pened next day, to prevent any innocent 
rson from suffering for his offence. 
he intelligence,’ added the barrister, 
‘is just arrived; and! congratulate the 
oung man, on a circumstance which must 
free him. in the most prejudiced mind, 


mains on earth !—for, my mother is gone !’|'from any remainirg suspicion of the mur- 


lifling up his eyes to heaven; ‘ and, fa- 
ther,’ sighed the youth, glancing down- 


der.’ ok 
The youth bowed; and Sir Edward 


to a friendless wretch ; and praying with||aggravate—the crimes of the rich and|¥#fd to where the picture was deposited,|thanked his son, for brir sing the welcome 





the utmost fervour, that Sir Edward||powerfal ; and you are neither to de-\ 
might never feel the smallest portion of|spise at all, nor to compassionate too) 
that agony which his benevolence ha 1\;much—though this, I confess, seems to 
relieved ! 
clasped between his hands, he kissed) poor and friendless. 
with apparent devotion : and, fastening ihe fact ; to you, therefore, | must leave 


with a deep sigh exclaiming— O my) certainty the heart of man, direct you to| 
dearest mother, | am now prepared to)give a just verdict !” 
follow thee!” Then rising, with a firm-|| The jury now withcrew ; and, in a- 
ness which astonished every one, he beg-| bout half an hour, returned their verdict 
ged to be conducted into court. He was'|—*: Guilty of the robbery : but, not of 
accordingly, conveyed thither: and the/the murder.”” The young man bowed ; 
judge, having previously been made ac-|and. having received sentence, was taken) 
quainted with what had passed at the re-||from the bar: universally pitied, even 
storation of the picture—from which he) by the jury; who had, nevertheless, 
‘vas, however, unable to form any satis-|faithfully discharged their duty. 
factory conclusion—mildly recapitulated | But, though Sir Edward was fully sen- 
the charges against the youth ; advising |sible that the jury had acted with strict 
him to go calmly, and deliberately, into! propriety ; and had even discriminated 
his defence ; and to account, if possible,||between positive and circumstantial evi- 
for the suspicious situation in which he|idence, with a delicacy and discerniwnent 
jad been apprehended. which did them infinite honour ; he still 
‘** You have been good enongh to give! felt an irresistible inclination to inquire 
me my picture,”’ said the youth; * and) farther into the history of the anhappy 
J now wish, only, to die. Appearances) criminal, than could possibly be done in’ 
are strong enough against me, to justify)open court. Accordingly, he desired! 





You are judges of | 


‘f never knew!’ 
This last motion wrought immediately 


information i 
‘And now, Charles-Henry,’ said the 


on Sir Edward: who had, all along, felt||jadge, ‘1 have news which concerns you. 


‘The portrait, which he held|me the lesser evil—the offences of the)!# strong inclination to know how the youth}|Do you not remember losing, at Oxford, 
became possessed of an orticle in itself)the portrait which | gave you on your 


so valuable ; and about which he had—/first going to the university ?” 
it round his neck, as he knelt, again sa-/the decision: and may God, the onl ees: for a — er unknown 
luted it ; lifting his eyes upwards, and/trae Judge, and who alone knows wie ee eS 


Dreading, however, that any interroga- 
tions, on that head, might lead to a con- 
fession of guilt, which he would be sorry 
to discover : he prefaced his request, to 
be informed of this circumstance ; by a 
solemn assurance, that he desired not to 
hear a single syllable of any matter which 
could possibly operate to his prejudice. 
Kindly adding that, if any thing of the sort 
should inadvertently come out—which, 
he hoped, would not ; and which, indeed, 
he did not believe, could—not the slight- 
est advantage should be taken : while, on 
the contrary, the unhappy youth might 
rest fully assured, that no circumstance 
in his former life and conduct, favourable 


in producing it’s due effect. 

‘ Your goodness has overwhelmed me, 
Sir!’ cried the youth; ‘ and I cannot re- 
fuse any satisfaction, which it may be in 


ye to yourselves; and, when I am gone)that the physician might wait on bim, in the power of so miserable a being as my- 
from a world, in which I have experien-''the evening ; from whom he hoped to) <eif to afford his benign benefactor: not 


ced but little ha; 


could never be increased, by the remem-| pired. 


brance of my present situation ‘—the} From this source, however, no other! of shame! What, then, shall I say ? The 
God of heaven, and of earth, will, in bis| information could be drawn—than, that) picture was given me by my expiring 


own way, manifest my innocence. On/ithe youth, with every appearance of an) 


mother !—-O thou ever blessed saint!’ e- 


him shall | cheerfully rely : without ven-jimnocent, a grateful, and a manly heart) jaculated the duteous youth, as he men- 


turing to mention circumstances which,||was less disposed to be communicative,| 

however true, could gain but little credit||tban any person the physician had ever} 
. i} . 

with my stern adversary ; whose eager-)met with. 


tioned the venerated name, ‘ could I for- 
get the gift—could I lose the remembrance 


ness to confound vice, arising from his|/his patient had, from the moment of his!|never should I hope to particin>te, with 


extreme love of virtue, would not tail tocondemnation, appeared perfectly tran-|ithee, in that unceasing bliss, « 


\ thou 


obtain my respect, while it involved me |quillized and resigned ; and he suggested) wast then sadly, but patiently, ning 
in all the consequences of the most fla-||the possibility, that gratitade might in-||to enjoy !’ 


grant guilt!—A word more, and | bave||duce him to disclose, at a private inter-| 


e . - “ Ma 
done !—I feel myself exceedingly weak ;|\view, whatever Sir Edward should re- 


Here he stopped ; for, his . ould 


not suffer him to proceed: anc, in wip 


and, if | may be indulged, after condem-| quire. ling his face, the portrait, which he had 


nation, with a respite of afew days ; 1| As this was what the humane judge had 


‘held between his hands, slipping from he- 


trust that 1 shall be enabled to breathe||himself intended, should other means fail tween them, fell suspended on the out- 
out my unhappy spirit, in prayers for my||to succeed ; he begged, that the physi-|jside of his clothes. ‘The resemblance im- 


kind judges, without suffering the whole|\cian would take the trouble of preparing) 
of that ignominy to which haman justice||him for the occasion, with all convenient! 
must necessarily consign me!” He then||expedition. 
bowed respectfully, to the judge, the ju-|| Jy Jess than an hour, he was according- 
mv and ee : = said, that heliy brought : and his arrival being announ- 
had given them too much trouble ; but,|iced. Sir Edward directed that the fetters| 
Geckos them, and would give them NO}with which he was loaded, might be 
more; struck off, previous to his introduction. 
It can hardly be necessary to remark A 
t can hi essa ark,|| As soon as the poor youth entered the 
that this scene was truly affecting : which} room—bowing, an a. most affecting! 
was, indeed, one of the most distressing) union of dignity, respect, and humility ; 
eae t th genes Boa — Pog while a few big tears escaped, in spite 
ee and weed vases -aberagte an fae — rete inteiligent mi 
quence, rr oo "art; )|__-Sir Edward ordered every one to with- 
joined to a figure which, when prejudi-|graw, They were no sooner alone, than 
ces were subsided, evidently wanted ©M-\ithe humane judge placed a chair near 
ly health, felicity, and dress, to render it|his own; and, in the kindest accents, 
the most elegant, and captivating, that|pade him be seated. In the mean time 
— possibly be conceived 3 all conspi-|ihe for a moment turned away, as if to 
ee hee touch the heart of every be-|examine some papers, that the youth) 
~ nae st a |might have an opportunity of recollecting) 
sven the barrister—who had seldom'himself. Then filling a glass of wine,| 
been a6 severely — , Pgh ragees ihe presented it to his miserable guest ; 
as on this occasion; and who felt his|iwho received it, with trembling and re- 
oy — a to a —_ ctnind eure ; and, the instant he had swal-| 
or a delicate apology, which he was |lowedit, burst into an involuntary fit of; 
conscious of not being entitled to receive |weeping. Sir Edward now seated him 
— Mage ae . enn to rise :/self by the distressed youth; and _ 
and to declare, that he should be as wil-\the most inexpressible tenderness, re 
ling to consider the young man guiltless, | ted to k ifi in hi | 
g ' g man guiltless, quested to know if it was in his power to 
as any person present, were the circum-|)make him happy. 











\ 


\mediately met the eye of Sir Edward, who 
jinstantly recognized the features ! 

At this discovery, the good judge felt 
jan increased interest: and he was about 
‘to make more particular inquiries, as he 
lsaw him replacing the picture; when, 
suddenly, his son Charles-Henry entered 
the room. 

‘lam come’ cried the barrister, ‘to 
make som . atonement for my fault. The 
young man is, indeed, innocent of Mr. 


The barrister’s countenance instantly 
changed to a deadly pale, as he feebly 
pronounced—‘ Certainly, Sir!’ - 

» Ask, then, the young man to show it 
you,’ continued Sir Edward; ‘for it is 
that which was this day in court, and 
which now depended from bis neck.’ 

As the youth drew the picture from 
his bosom, his eye suddenly glanced from 
the portrait, to the featares before bim. 
The remembrance was too striking, long- 
er to escape his notice: he dropped on 
one knee ; and, clasping his hands— It 
is, it is my father!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ and, 
I shall not die without seeing him!’ 

‘Gracious God!’ cried the astonished 
judge, ‘ what new mystery is this?’ 

The hand of Heaven is ih it,’ replied 





| to the idea of innocence, should yet fail|\Charles-Henry ;°as he raised, and em- 


braced the youth: ‘and conviction rush- 
ee into my mind, through a thousand a- 
venues ?” 

He then acknowledged---that he had, 
on his departure from rd, given the 
Listers to Sally Johnson : an orphan girl, 


ypiness—and felicity learn more particulars than had yet trans-/that | have the smallest wish to live ; but,|jwhom his mother had tenderly brought 
||| would, I confess, willingly avoid a death|jup; and whom he soon afterwards cruel- 


ly seduced, and abandoned, without giv- 
ing himself the smallest concern about 
what might be the consequences of his 
horrid bratality. The remembrance of 
one debauchery, he added, had been soon 
effected, by the commission of another ; 








He however, observed, that)of the manner in which it was given—!|nor had he, till that present moment, 


lever once discovered, how very vile he 
was ! 
] 


|| * And what amends can any contrition 
now make,’ said Sir Edward, ‘to the poor 
victims of your ungoverned lust? Has 
Inot a single moment’s guilty gratification, 
jbeen purchased by the misery of two in- 
nocent lives ; one of which, is already 
gone to appear against you, at the bar of 
Divine Justice, and the other had but 
nearly followed? Heaven knows, ow 
many more may have been dismissed on 
the same errand! What, then, shall fi- 
nally be the dreadful sentence of a wretch 
so truly criminal ?” 

The barrister could make no reply ; 
but, threw himself at the feet of bis father : 
and the youth, who seemed to have quite 
forgotten the nature of his own situation, 
followed the example. 

Sir Edward was vanquished ; and the 





Archer’s murder; the perpetrator ofjtears gleamed on his cheek. ‘Rise, my 


which, is now fully known. That unfor- 
tunate gentleman, it seems, was attacked, 
early in the morning, by a single high- 
wayman : to whom he freely gave a few 
guineas ; accompanied with an ill-timed 
admonition, on the way of life in which 
the robber was engaged. The villain, 
jexasperated at being thas unexpectedly 
reproved, aimed a stroke at Mr. Archer’s 
head, with the end of his pistol. Rouaz- 
ed to desperation, by the anmanly assault, 
Mr. Archer wrested it from bim: and, 
in his rage, fired at the dastardly assai- 
lant, whom he wounded in the neck. On 
this, the base wretch, who had now a 
second pistol ready, immediately discharg- 
ed it in Mr. Archer’s breast ; and then 
rode off, across the country, to Sxtpton, 
in Yorkshire. There he remained con- 
cealed, for a few days: till, a gangrene 








children?” he exclaimed: ‘both have 
shown a contrition, which entitles you to 
the forgiveness of man ; and, I hope, to 
that of Heaven! But,’ continued Sir 
Edward—after ‘a pause of anguish— ad- 
dressing himself to his son—* will it not 
be urged, that the law remains unsatisfied ; 
if pardon should be extended to this un- 
happy youth, after so clear a conviction ? 
1 cannot bear the loss of my integrity ; 
and, may it not be inferred, that the cri- 
minal has escaped, only to preven my 
grandson from suffering? How, then, 
shall [ justify such conduct-to the world ; 
and, what is of still higher importance, to 
myself?’ 

* The offence of my unhappy son,’ re- 
plied the barrister, ‘is a mere vevii! of- 
fence, and deserves not the mune of ‘clos 


joy. Loaded with distress, and under the 
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pressure of want, 
inconsiderately, what the unfortunate 
owner could no longer enjoy: it was, 
probably, the impulse of a moment’s guilt, 
which had never before arisen in his 
mind, and which would never have re- 
turned; and who is there. in existence. 


that has never known a single guilty mo-jj 


ment? Who has not, at some’ 
instant, been himself a Criminal ? Pe 

‘Your reasoning,’ said the » oie 
the result of feelings which do not dis- 
grace your heart: though the partiality, 
now prevalent in your mind ; has veiled, 
from yous the ill consequences, which 
must arise to society, were the principle 
universally admitted. But we have, yet, 
never heard the youth’s own account of, 
a transaction, in which he is so deeply 
interested: and, though he neglected to 
enter into p ticulars, at the proper op- 
portunity; 1 am powertully impressed 
with the idea, that some general assertions 
of innocence, which have fallen from him, 
in the course of this wonderful affair, are 
far better founded, than our fallible judg- 
ments have been able to discover.’ 

«1 have hitherto,’ returned the youth, 
‘been prevented from insisting on my in- 
nocence; by apprehensions, that the 
plain, simple facts, would gain me little 
credit. I will not, however, longer per- 
mit myself to think, that I shall fail of ob- 
taining your belief; when I assert, that I 
have never yet been reduced so low, as 
even to meditate the appropriation of 
another’s property for the relief of my 
own necessities. At'the time when I was 
suddenly surrounded by the gentlemen 
who first took me into custody ; the ter- 
ror which their accusations occasioned, 
and the roughness of their treatment, de- 


prived me of the power of utterance : and} 


their increased exultations, on finding the 
property of the deceased in my posses- 
sion, made me quite give myself over as 
lost. 1, therefore, did not offer to tell 
them, as was actually the case, that I ws 
only hastening to procure a surgeon for 
the dying man, whom I bad left welteriog 
in his blood ; and, that I had mounted the 
horse, which stood quietly by him, for 
the sake of expedition : first putting u 
carefully, together, in my handkerchief, 
all the valuables | found about him ; lest 
some one should, in my absence, come 
by, who might be less disposed to restore 
them undiminished.’ 

Sir Edward was abundantly satisfied : 
and the barrister again pressed the youth, 
with transport, to his breast ! 

They proceeded, the same evening, to 
Sir Edward’s delightful seat, where they 
still live together, in the most enchant- 
ing retirement: Sir, Edward. for that 
purpose, quitting the bench ; and his son, 
Charles-Henry, the bar; which they had 
long so considerably adorned. 

The particulars of this interesting af- 
fair were, in a variety of forms, soon noi 
sed about throughout the whole country. 
Where it is, still, a common phrase, 
among that numerous tribe, the self-con- 
sidered sagacious—that, where the father 
happens to be a barrister, and the grand- 
father a judge, the criminal is in no dan- 
ger! 


If, however, the affecting mages | of; 


Satty Jonnson should ever be publish- 
ed—of which there are some hopes ; Sir 
Edward strongly recommending the ne- 
cessity of such a measure to his son 


Charles-Henry, as the most perfect retri- 
It is thought that 
even these rigid adherents to once-enter- 


bution in his power. 


tained opinions, will suffer a suffictent re- 
laxation of their accustomed severity, to 


believe, if not to confess, that the young 


man was, in reality innocent; and, that 
his father was the only Cximinav. 


GASSENDI AND THE SORCERER. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF THE MARQUIS D ARGBNS, ) 


was tempted to seize, 


as|{that in a short time the Devil, in the 


Being at a vil- 
age, to which he had retired to unbend 
his mind from study, he saw a crowd o 
peasants carrying a Shepherd bound 
and and foot. His curiosity prompted 
him to ask what the man had done :— 
** Sir,” replied one of the villagers ‘* he 
is a Sorcerer; we have apprehended 
him, and are carrying him to justice.” 
The philosophical ideas of Gassendi 
were startled at the word Sorcerer ; it 
was with him a pleasure to investigate 
the fables placed to the account of these 
impostors. He ordered the peasants to 
carry the accused to his house, and to 
leave him there. As Gassendi posses- 
sed considerable influence over the coun- 
iry people, they readily obeyed his man- 
date. ‘* Friend” said the philosopher, 
when alone with the Conjurer, * if-you 
have made any compact with the Devil, 
own it at once ; if you make a full con- 
fession, | will restore you to liberty ; 
but if you are obstinately silent, 1 will 
surrender you to the hands of the ma- 
gistrate.”” ‘* Sir” replied the Shepherd, 
** I confess that | go daily to the noctur- 
nal meetings: an acquaintance gave me 
some balm to swallow, and I have been 
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the absurdities of the system, till at length 
the credit of Astrologers, Magicians and 
Fortunetellers was completely destroyed, 
except in the eyes of a few silly women, 
and the vulgar, who in all countries are 
strangers to reflection. 





THE GLEANER. 


Dr. Johnson, was one day disputing 
with Dr. Kose of Chiswick respecting 
Scotch and English wri.ers. The sturdy 
Anti Caledonian was asked what he 
thought of David Hume ?—‘: Hume, sir ; 
a deistical, scribbling fellow.’’-—* Well, 
be it so: but what say you to Lord 
Bute ?”"—** | did not know that he ever 
wrote any thing.”"—** No! I think he has 
written one line surpassing any thing of 
Milton or Shakespeare.”’—* Pray what 
was that, Sir??—‘It was when he 
wrote an order for your pension, Sir ;”’ 
—The Doctor somewhat confounded, 
replied,—** Why, that was a very fine 
line, to be sure, Sir.” 

Royal Manners.—The father of Fred- 
eric the Great, so famed for his passion 
for tall soldiers and for beating his wife 
and children, being one day at dinner with 











idmitted a Sorcerer for nearly three 
years.”” Gassendi having listened to this 
story, told the pretended Conjarer, that 
he would attend him that evening to the 
nfernal assembly, provided he would 
procure him some of the drag which 
served as a passport. To this the shep- 
herd at once assented. 

When the hour arrived, ‘* come”’ said 
Gassendi, ‘ now is the time for us to be 
gone.”” The Magician pulled gut of his 
pocket a box, in which there was a sort 
of opiate ; he took a bit of it himself a- 
bout the size of a nut, and offering the 
same quantity to the philosopher he de- 
sired him to swallow it, and then lie 
down near the chimney ; assuring him 


shape ofa great cat, would come and 
learry him to the noctarnal meeting where 
all the Sorcerers were accustomed to 
assemble, mounted on such steeds. 
Gassendi received the opiate, and pre- 
tending that he could not use it unless it 
was mixed with something palatable, he 
changed it, unperceived by the Shevherd, 
for some sweetmeats which he had in an 
adjoining closet. ** We will both tie down 
together,” said the Conjurer, ‘* and take 
our baleam’’—T hey stretched themselves 
apon the ground near to the fire place, 
when thephilosopher swallowed his sweet- 
meats, and the Sorcerer his drags. Ina 
few minutes, the latter appeared as ifin a 
state of intoxication, and in his sleep ut- 
tered the most extravagant things. He 
spoke as to the Devil, and talked with his 
companions, whom he supposed present, 
and to be Magicians as well as_ himself. 
After four or five hours slumber, he 
awoke, and finding himself. in the same 
place where he lay down, he turned to 
Gaséendi and said, ** Well, Sir, | hope 
you was pleased with your reception by 
the Goat. You had great honour done 
you to be permitted on your first audience 
to kiss his great toe.” 
In pity to the unhappy man, Gassendi 
took great pains to convince him of bis er- 
ror ; he administered the opiate to a dog 
in his presence,.and from the effect which 


he was undeceived.. He was set at liber- 
ty, and it is more than probable opened 


pursuits. Formerly these pretended 
Magicians were burnt in France. All 
were then Demoniacs and persons pos- 
sessed with evil spirits; every place 
was fall of enchantments, so much so that 


had the experiment of Gassendi become 
«known.than the falsehood was detected ; 
the clond which veiled the truth was dis- 









The celebrated philosopher Gassendi 
was an eye-witness of the folly, and dis- 
traction of one of those pretended Con- 

‘jurers who used, in bis time, to infe-i 


seciety with the view of extorting money}icians. Mcn of sense openly pointed out} 





rsed, and nO more credit was given to 


it produced, the Shepherd acknowledged 


the eyes of others to the folly of their 


it resembled the age of Amadis. No sooner 


his family, his favourite daughter ventur- 
ed to complain of their fare, which bad 
long been very bad. ‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ replied the Prussian Monarch ; 
** what fault is there in my table ?” ‘* The 
fault is,’’ said the Princess, * that there 
is not enough to satisfy one’s hunger ; and 
that the little there is consists of coarse 
vegetables, which we cannot digest.— 
his put the * best of Princes” in a fu- 
rious rage, but his passion vented itself 
on the Prince Royal (afterwards Fred- 
erick the Great) and the Princess Koyal 
(subsequently Margravine of Bareith,who 
relates this story in her Memoirs.) The 
Monarch first threw a plate at the bead 
of the Prince, who avoided the blow: 
he then threw one at the Princess Royal, 
which she also avoided. A pelting storm 
of abuse followed. He flew ina rage at! 
the Queen, scolding her for the bad edu-| 
cation she gave to -her offspring: and! 
turning to the Prince Royal, he said, 
** you ought to curse your mother ; shel 
is the cause of your being so ill-bred.”) 
After abusing them till he wanted breath,| 
they rose from the table; and as they! 
were obliged to pass close by him, he| 
aimed a blow ai the Princess Royal with} 
one of his crutches, which she luckily 
avoided, or it would have felled her to! 














cree of parliament, and the author, ap- 
prehensive of the consequences to his 
person withdrew from Paris. By the 
interest of Madame d’Etiole he gained 
favour and was appointed historiograpber 
of France. In 1746 he was admitted a’ _ 
member of the French academy ; and 
in 1750 the king of Prussia granted him 
a considerable pension. Voltaire paid 
that monarch a visit at Postdam, where 
he» was honourably entertained: but 
some differences arising between them, 
the poet quitted Prussia, carrying with 
him the poetical works of the king, who 
caused him to be arrested on the road, 
till the fugitive manoscript was restored. 
Voltaire then went to Colmar, from 
whence he removed to Geneva, and af- 
terwards settled at Ferney, a village in 
the county of Gex, whieh he cultivated, 
and procured many ingenious artisans to 
settle there, whose works he sent to 
Russia, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Hol- 
land.. At the beginning of the year 1778 
he obtained leave to reside at Paris, 
where he was received with many flatter- 
ing marks of distinction, but died there 
of a retention of urine, May 30, the 
same year. His remains were interred 
in the abbey of the Bernardins, near 
Troyés, but removed in 1791 .by an 
order of the national assembly, and laid 
in the church of St. Genevieve, at Paria, 
Besides his poetical works, he wrote, 
Essay on General History; the Age of 
Louis XIV; Lite of Charles XII. of 
Sweden ; and History of the czar Peter 
the Great; the romances of Candide, 
Zading, and some others. All bis works 
have been published in 30 vols. 4to. and 
70 vols. 8vo. 


Antediluvians.—A little boy, meeting 
with the word antediluvians in a book, 
and not being able to divine its meaning, 
enquired of bis mamma for an explana- 
tion ; upon which a lady, who was pre- 
sent, said, ‘ Antediluvians, my dear child, 
mean people who live on the wrong 
side of the world, and are therefore al- 
ways forced to hang with their heads 
downwards.* 


A Light Pun.—! suppose (said a pun- 
ster to a tallow-chandler,) ihat you in- 
tend shortly to take out a patent for ma- 
king gas-candles. It will be indeed a 
most excellent invention? ‘Ido not 
know at all what you mean.’— Why, 
| mean that your candles burn so bad 
that they emit a very ghastly light !’ 





the ground. He pursued her for some| 
time in his gouty rolling car; but those 
who dragged it (what a dignified scene !) 


gave her time to escape from the pater-| 


Voltaire-—Marie-Francis Arouet de 
Voltaire, was born at Paris in 1694. 
He received his education in the college 
of Louis the great, and chewed proofs of 
a lively genius in his earliest years. He 
was intended for the law, which he re- 
nounced for poetry. Having an irresist- 
able turn for satire, he was impudent, 
enough to write lampoons against the) 

! 





the Bastile, where he continued a year. 
In 1718 appeared his tragedy of Oedipus, 
which experienced great success. In| 
1722 he produced his Mariamne, which! 
was condemned in consequence of a lu- 
dicrous circumstance : Mariamne is rep- 
resented as pcisened by order of Herod, ) 
and as the actress raised the cup to her 
mouth, a wag cried out, ‘ The queen 


the piece. In 1726 he was again imprison- 
ed in the Bastile ; but.aftera confinement 


which he went to. England, where he 
published his Henriade by sabscription, 
in 1730 came out his tragedy. of Brutus, 
esteemed the best of bis dramatic com- 





Conjurers. Several parliaments brought 
some of these impostures to trial, and 
punished them as cheats, not as Magi- 





positions.. This was followed by several 
others, the pricipal of which are, Zara, 











losophical Letters were burnt by a de- 





nal vengeance of * the Lord’s anointed ”*|| 


government: for which he was sent to} 


drinks |’ This sarcasm proved the ruin of | 


of six months he recovered bis liberty, on} 


Vanity.—Although vanity is generally 
censured as a defect, it is occasionally, 
very amusing, and sometimes too redee- 
med by the naiveté candour, and even wit, 
which accompeny. it. An -entertaining 
instance of it is related of John Hey- 
wood, a poet who lived in the reigns of 
Henry Vill. and Queen Mary. The lat- 
ter of these sovereigns once asked him 
what wind had blown him to court? 
‘ Two, your Majesty, one of them was 
to see you ?” ‘ And the other ?” enquired 
the Queen. ‘ The other, madain, was,— 
that you might see me’. 


The Compliment.——A lady, who had an 
excellent voice and great tastein singing, 
on being one day entreated to oblige the 
company with a proof of her ability, de- 
clared that ‘she could not sing; she 
eould not, positively’. ‘ That we were 
all very well aware of (said Miss Edge- 
worth, who was present ;) for we know, 
my dear madam, you do not sing positive - 
ly but superlatively”’. - 


The Lecturer.—-A Welch’ clergyman 
applied to his diocesan for a living ; the 
bishop promised him one, but, as the 
parson was taking his leave, he express- 
ed a hope that. bis lordship would not 
send him into the interior of the princi- 
pality, as his wife could not speak Welch. 
* Your wife, Sir!’ said the bishop, ‘ what 
has your wife to do with it? She does not 





Merope, Alzira, and Mahomet. His Fae [it the peru she ?"—*: No, my lord,’ 


said the parson, ‘ but she /ectures.” 
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Tivsencn’s ILLUSTRATION OF JAPAN. 


ecutioners by ripping up the belly, that) 
the reader will not be displeased to find) 
here some particulars respectiug this sin- 
gular custom. 

All military men, the servants of the 
Djogoun, and persons holding civil offices 
urider the government, are bound when 
they have committed any crime to rip 
themselves up, but not till they have re- 


these tradesmen brought aknife on which 
he had advanced money, and which was 
immediately known to be that stolen from 
we . .. |the prince. All his servants was summon- 

Mention is so frequently made in this! eq to appear before the pawnbroker, who 
volume and in other works on Japan, of|instantly pointed out the man. from whom 
the privilege enjoyed by certain classes|ne had received the knife. 
of the inhabitants, of being their own ex-\frankly confessed his guilt, and was com- 


The culprit 


manded to prepare for death. He repli- 
ed, that he was quite ready ; on which 
he was led out into the court, and his head 
cut off without farther ceremony. 

The Japanese divide the year into 
twelve months, each of which has two 
sub-divisions of fifteen days distinguished 
by different names. The twenty-four 











ceived an order from ‘the court to that ef- 


fect ; for, if they were to anticipate thisijess number of them, according as the sun 
order, their heirs would run the risk 0 is approaching or withdrawing from the 


being deprived of their places and pro-| 
perty. For this reason, all the officers of 
government are provided, in addition to| 
their usual dress, and that which they put 
on in case of fire, with a suit necessary on 
such an occasion, which they carry with 
them whenever they travel from home. 
It consists of a white robe and a habit of | 
ceremony made of hempen cloth, and) 
withoat armorial bearings. The outside 
of the house is hung with white stuffs ;) 
for the palaces of the great, and the plac- 
es at which they stop by the way when 
going to or returning from Yedo, are hung 
with coloured stuffs on which their arms 
are embroidered—a privilege enjoyed 
also by the Dutch envoy. 

As soon as the order of the court has 
been communicated to the culprit, he en- 
vites his intimate friends for the appoint- 
ed day, and regales them with zakki. Af- 
ter they have drank together some time, 
he takes leave ef them ; and the order of 
the court is then read to him once more. 
Among the great this reading takes place 
in presence of their secretary, and the 
inspector : the person who performs the 
principal part in this tragic scene then ad- 
dresses aspeech or compliment to the 
company ; after which he inclines his 
head towards the mat, draws his sabre 
and cuts himself with it across the belly, 
penetrating to the bowels. One of his 
confidential servants, who takes his place! 
behind him, then strikes off his head 
Such as wish to display superior courage, 
after the cross cut, inflict a second longi-| 
tudinally, and then a third in the throat./ 
No disgrace is attached to such a death ; 
and the son succeeds to his father’s place, 
as we see by several examples in the 
«Memoirs of the Djogouns. 

When a person is conscious of having 
committed some crime, and apprehensive! 











hours ure divided into one hundred parts, 
a'vl the day and night contain a greater or 


jequator. Wherever there is a hundredth 
deficient, that hundred is again divided in- 
to one hundred parts. Of the hundred parts 
into which the twenty four hours are divid 
led, two are taken for morning. and two 
for evening twilight. The mechanism of 
ithe Japanese clocks consists in a horizon- 
ital balance, moving upon a pin forward 
jand backward, with a weight on each side. 
| This ciock accurately marks the duration 
of day and night, by the approach or re- 
cession of these weights. 

The names of the seven planets are,— 
Gouats, the Moon; Koua, Mars, or the 
planet of fire ; Soui, Venus, or the planet 
of metal ; Mok, Jupiter, or the planet of 
wood ; Kim, Mercury, or the planet of 
water ; Do, Saturn, or the planet of the 
earth ; Niji, the Sun. With the excep- 
tion of the sun and moon. they are alll ac- 
cording to the work intituled Sin-dai-no. 
maki, children of the gods, Isanagi-no- 
sanami-no-mikotio. Like the ancient La- 
tins, and the modern French, they dis- 
tinguish the days of the week by the 
names of the seven planets, and say,— 
Gouats-yo, Monday ; Kona-yo, Tuesday ; 
Soui-yo, Wednesday ; &c. 

According to the Japanese Almanac, 
the husbandman must not face the north 
when sowing. In removing from one 
house to another, they must beware of 
approaching the torri-no-fo, or point of 
the cock. Inmarrying, they must avoid 
a woman from a country situated towards 
the in-no-fo, or point of the dog. Persons 
must not sheot or throw directly towards 
the point of the sheep with the bow, mus- 
ket orlance. When the almanac forbids 
persons to remove orto sail towards any 
ofthe twelve points, they direct their 
course on first setting ont towards a differ- 
ent point, which 1s sufficient to prevent 
misfortune : after this they pursue the 











of being thereby disgraced, he puts an end 
to his own life, to spare his family the} 
ruinous consequences of jadicial proceed-} 
ings. This practice is so common, that) 
scarcely any notice is taken of such an) 
event. The sons of all people of quality 
exercise themselves in their youth, for 
five or six years, with a view that they 
may perform the operation, in case of 
need, with gracefulness and dexterity : 
and, they take as much pains to acquire 
this accomplishment as youth among us) 
do to become elegant dancers, or skilful 
horsemen : hence the profound contempt 
of death which they imbibe even in their 
earliest years. This disregard of death, 
which they prefer to the slightest disgrace 
extends to the very lowest classes among 
the Japanese. 

While | was at Yedho in 1782, I was 
told of a circumstance which had recently; 
happened in the palace of the prince of 
Satsouma. To the sheath of the sabre is 
attached a small knife, the handle of which! 





direction which they have occasion to 
take. 

In ancient times, the following custom 
prevailed in the province of Ozu :— 
Whoever took a fancy to a girl, wrote his 
name on a sinall board, called nisi-kigi, 
and hid it between the mats in the ante- 
chamber of her house. These boards 
showed the number of her lovers, and} 
remained there tillshe took away that of 
the man whom she preferred. 

In their funerals the Chinese custom 
are generally observed, and two volumes 
(only;) prescribe the rules to be observed 
on such occasions. There are two modes 
of sepulture, if st may be so called, doso, 
or committing to the earth, and quaso, or 
committing to the flames. People o 
quality and rich tradesmen cause a hut to 
be erected near the grave, where a ser- 
vant is stationed for the purpose of noti 
down the names of all those who come 
thither to pray : his presence also serves 
to protect the quan and other things trom 





projects a little in front of the hilt, and is’ 
commonly embellished with flowers and; 
other ornaments in gold, of superior work-| 
manship. ‘The prince, one night on re | 
tiring to bed, laid aside his sabre ; next 
morning the knife had disappeared. There! 
was 90 reason to suspect one person of; 
the theft more than another. loquiry' 
was secretly made of all the pawonbrokers; 
to ascertain whether the knife bad been) 
pledged. ‘Three days afterwards one 0 


being stolen during the seven weeks. At 
\the expiration of this time, the eldest eon 
ior other neurest relative, calls to retarn 
ithanks to each of the persons whose names 
jare upon the list. The corpse is put ei- 
ither on its knees, or in a half-recumbent 
\postare, into atub about three feet high. 
BURCHELL’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Having triversed the colonial bounds, 


Mr. Burchell urged his journey onwe:d 





through the Bushmen country to the river|our author, | observed, with my tele- 
Gariep. Occasionally they found ostrich 
nests ; and an egg, equal to about 24 
hen's eggs and rather coarser, made a 
comfortable Omelet dinner for two or 


three persons. A bird’s nest under such 


circumstances was therefore no unimpor- 


tant incident. For example :—* Speel 

man, and Maagers, who, in the pursuit of 
game, had deviated from the waggon- 
road, fell in with an ostrich’s nest, con- 
taining within it seventeen eggs, and 
round the outside nine more. This be- 
ing a number greater than they knew how 
0 carry, and yet not enduring the idea of 
leaving any behind, they at last bit upon 
a strange expedient : they took off their 
shirts, and by tying them up at the bot- 
tom, converted them into bags. But 
these not holding more than half the num- 
ber, their trowsers were - next stripped 
off, and, in the same manner, the bottom 
ofeach leg being closed, they also were 
crammed full of eggs, and, being then 








scope, one of the hunters, who was_on 
jhorseback, following an eland which was 
coming towards us. It is a practice, 
heneve it can be done, to drive their 

ame as near home as possible, before it 
is shot, that they may not have to carry 
it far : but this cannot easily be done till, 
by a long chase, the animal begins to flag. 
This was the case at present, and the 
Hoettentot drove it on before him with as 
much ease as he might have driven a cow. 
It had been severely wounded; and this, 
doubtlessly, occasioned the facility with 
which it was managed. The animal was 
brought within twenty yards of the wag- 
gons, where it stood still, unable, from 
fatigue, to move a step further. Before 
the hunter fired again, he was persuaded 
to wait till I bad made two sketches, one 
in profile and another in front. During 
the whole time [ was drawing, the animal 
made no attempt to move, and it was re- 
ally astonishing that it continued so long 





secured at the waistband, were placed 


upon their shoulders. The handkerchief}iless. 


in the same attitude, silent and motion- 
All the hunters returned before 





which they wore round their head, was 
taken to supply the place of the trowsers. 
As they came towards us, nothing could 
be more grotesque and ridiculous than 
the figure they cut, with the trowsers 
thus sitting on their shoulders, and their 
head just peeping oui between the legs 
which projected before them. All the 
Hottentots confirmed the fact of those 
nine eggs which were feund on the out- 
side of the nest, being intended as food for 


sunset, having shot a couple more ; and 
two waggons were immediately unloaded 
and sent to bring the carcasses home. 
But they had paid dearly for their game 
by their venturous imprudence in riding 
into the midst of a large herd ; when the 
animals, in their own defence, turned 
upon them, and gored two of the horses, 
one of which received a deep thrust un- 
der the shoulder blade, and the other 
one in the side. The riders fortunate 





the young ostriches ; and assured me that 


From the larges: of birds we may pass 


escaped unhurt ; bet came home wit 
very woful countenances. 

he banks of the Gariep are a paradise 
in the wilderness, and Mr. Burchell bas 





to a notice of the largest of beasts—the 
following is the story attached to a spot; 
called Carel Krieger’s Grave, from a Hot- 
entot of that name killed by an elephant : 
‘* He was an indefatigable and fearle 

hunter; and, being also an excellent 
marksman, often ventured into the most 
dangereus situations. One day, near this 
spot, having with his party pursued an 
elephant which he had wounded, the ir- 
ritated animal suddenly turned round, 
and, singling out from the rest the person 
by whom he had been wounded, seized 
him with his trunk, and, lifting his wretch- 
ed victim high in the air, dashed him 
with dreadful force to the ground. His 
companions, struck with horror, fled pre- 
cipitately from the fatal scene, unable to 
turn theireyes to behold the rest of the 
tragedy. But on the following day they 
repaired to the spot, where they collect. 
ed the few bones that could be found, and 
buried them near the spring. The enra- 
ged animal had not only tramped his bo- 
dy literally to pieces, but could not feel 
his vengeance satisfi-d till it had poun- 
ded the very flesh ‘ato the dust, so that 


excepting a few of the largest bones. 
Lions also abound in this quarter. 


at night, to windward of the caravan, the 
oxen, dogs, &c. betrayed strong symp- 
toms of uneasiness—indeed they are very 
formidable even to man. 


done justice to this majestic river both by 
his pen and pencil. On reaching it he 
exclaims, ‘* Here | could have rested the 
whole day ; here I could have fixed my 
jabode for months: enjoying the delight- 
ful shade, and inbaling the refreshing air. 
Rapt with the pleasing sensations which 
the scenery inspired, I sat on the bank a 
long time contemplating the serenity and 
beauty of the view. The enormous foot- 
steps of the mighty River-Horse, imprint- 
ed the sandy shore with numerous large 
holes, made as. he nightly emerges from 
his watery element, to feed on the grass 
and foilage along the shore. Lower down, 
ihe wreck of large trees which had been 
swept away by the stream, during some 
great inundation, and here canght the 
bottom, leaving their crooked weather- 
beaten branches, thrust up above the 
surface, stood a monument of the resist- 
less power of the flood at such times; 
though now, so smooth and gentle. Along 
the bank I found a poppy four feet in 
height, with a showy bright-red flower 
like that of our common English corn-pop- 
'py ; an interesting and unexpected dis- 








nothing of this unfortunate man remained, ||Covery, in these southern latitudes, of a 
genus so decidedly northern. 


Birds in great variety inhabit these 


When these animals were prowling aboul|gtoves, and the sound of their various 


notes dispels every feeling of loneliness. 
Amidst this concert the ear is soothed 
with the cooing of doves. The Hotten- 





Mr. B. says,||tots, glad to shelter from the scorchicg 


at u particular period “two Hottentots,|suo, had thrown aside their karosses, and 


with their waggons, were hastening on a-| 


head of us, that they might be the first to 


them long after the first dawn of twilight, 
before one of them came back in a great 
hurry for help to drive out of their road 
a huge lion. which they perceived lying 
before them just in their road. They 
had endeavoured to rouse him up, yet 
were themselves too much alarmed to 


he should return the compliment by 
springing upon them. Although the beast 
would not oblige them by getting out 

their way, he favoured them with a roar, 
which had the effect of making them halt 


| 
get to the water: but we had not missed) 





lay nearly naked in little groups in the 
shade : others were enjoying a bathe, of 
whom some swam fearlessly into the mid- 
e of the stream. Men and women with 
their calabashes, were continually ascend- 
ing and descending the steep pathway to 
the river, and the dogs, driven by the 
ultry heat, often came to quench their 
thirst, while the cattle at the same time, 
protected from the sun, picked up abun- 










fire, lest through the dubious light, they dance of fresh grass which grew here and 
might unfortanately mise their aim, ro between the trees. 


The banks of this beautiful river are 
clothed with wood from its mouth up- 
wards as far as it bas been explored. 
This line of trees is sometimes a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, but is frequeatly 








till we came up; when the noise of so 
many wagons approaching, caused him 
to move off without molesting us. 


us peculiarities :—In the 


interrupted by short intervals; it would 
farnish timber sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of colonization on its banks, and I 








In the African huoting there a e eos we” but believe that at some fature pe- 
afternoon saysijriod settlers will be tempted, by the ad- 
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vantages of a large river, to form a length- 
ened colony along its course. Although 
its frequent falls and rapids would, es- 
pecially in that part of the year when its 
waters are low, prevent a continued nav- 
igatton down to the ocean, yet it still re- 
mains to be proved that, at the time o 
its greatest annual floods, boats or arfis 
might not with safety convey the produce 
of the interior down to the sea-shore, 
without any interruption more than two 
or three as sang erage * a 

The main stem of the Gariep is with- 
out any constant branch, for at least five 
hundred miles upwards. It then receives 
the waters of three great rivers, the Ky 
Gariep or Yellow River, coming from 
the north-eastward ; the Maap or Muddy 
River, whose course and source is un- 
known ; and the Vu Gariep or Black Ri- 
ver, some branches of which raisa in the 
mountius northward of Caffreland, and) 
others probably near the country of the 
Tainbu or Tambukis : of these three the 
Nu Gariep is the largest. 

Some of the water discharged by the 
Gariep into the ocean, cannot have flow- 
eda > Aen much less than a thousand 
miles, this fine strezm traverses the 
continent from east to west ; thus prov- 
ing that the highest land of Southern Af- 
rica, without the torpic, lies towards the 
eastern coast. Among the African rivers, 
this. can hardly claim to be ranked the 
fourth as te length; but, for beauty, it 
probably stands the first, if | may form 
an opinion of the others from engraved 
representations. 


bE ____ 


LITERATURE. 


Aboriginal Literature.--T wo works of 
great originality and curiosity, illustra- 
tive of the primitive genius of the inhab-| 
itants of Britain, and of events whose re- 
cords are not otherwise preserved, and 
which have been logt or obscured for ma- 














ny ages, have been announced for publi-}} 


cation in London. 


The first of these important beoks will 
consist of a translation from the Pheeni- 
cian or ancient Irish language, from ori- 
ginal manuscript rolls, which, after lying 
buried for many ages, have for seve- 
ral generations been preserved by the 
O’Connor family. These manuscripts con | 
sist of the authentic Chronicles of Eri, 
commencing in detail from the year 1400 
before Christ, and carried back tradition- 
ally. by Eolus, Prince of the Gael of Sciot, 
of {b-er, in the year above specified, 
through periods of some thousand years. 
The present translation has been the la- 
bour of 30 years, by the head of the O’- 
Connor family, who has prepared a co- 
pious dissertation on the entire subject,| 
demonstratingthe authenticity of the man- 
uscripts, and the accuracy of their con- 




















mountains of Causacus ; the countries of| 
Armenia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Phe- 
nicia, and Spain; and all the rivers, 
mountains, promontories, and principal 
ota in Galicia and Biscay, in _ 

hey describe the commerce of the : 
vicians with the southern parts of Brit- 
ain, and mark the periods when the isles 
vf Scilly were separated from the maio 
land. They explain the signification of 
the term Cassiterides, and the reason of 
the same applied to the Pheenicians, for 
the parpose of deception, to fetain the 
monopoly of the mines. hing prove 
that the stone called ‘* Jacob’s Pillow,” 
guarded with religious care in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, is not Liafail, the celebrated 
stone of destiny, on which many of the 
Kings of Er-i were crowned ; and which 
Feargus, the King of Erc, was permitted 
to take with him to Alib bin, to give him 
assurance of the establishment of his race 
there. They sh«w that Dane, is the 
most ancient name of the people of Dane- 
mearc ; and they fix the era of the arri- 
val of the Gael, of Feotar, in the North- 
ern part of Britain ; and of the Scythian 
Brigantes in Lancashire, Yorkshire, West- 
morland, Cumberland, and Durham.— 
They confirm the accuracy of the tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews, as to the coloniza- 
tion of the Isles of the Gentiles by the 
posterity of Javan. They set at rest for- 

ver all the conjectures concerning the 
time and circumstances of the Gael’s ar- 
rival at Er-i, the name of the island, . and 
many important matters, too numerous to 
be . anticipated. 

From the time of Eolus, these chroni- 
cles were written by the Ard-Olam of 
Galicia, for the time being ; and from the 
era of the arrival of this colony in Er-i, 
they were the works of the Ard-Olams 
of Ullad, and publickly read by them in 
the presence of Kings, Princes, Nobles, 

lam, heads of people, and judges na- 
med, when assembled at the mount of 
Tob-rab, the place of meeting of the great 
congregation of Er-i. 

Mr. U’Connor’s book will contain some 
exact fac similes of the ancient MSS. from 
which the translation is made, and these 
cannot fail to add to the general interest 
of the work. The manuscripts thus bro’t 
to light, are probably the most ancient in 
existence ; and with a view to satisfy the 
learned and curious, they have been 
brought to London and deposited in the 
house of Sir Richard Phillips, where they 
may be seen and examined by all persons 
who feel an interest on the subject. 

The other work of kindred character 
which, though originating in a different 
quarter, also claims particular attention. 
it consists of a new and improved edition 
of the Poems of Ossian, by Hugh Camp- 
bell, Esq. F. A. S. This gentleman has 
been engaged in elaborate researches 
connected with this undertaking for seve- 
ral years past, and has visited all! the sites 





tents. These Chronicles correct the pre- 
valent errors and absurd monkish fables 
respecting the language, religion, origin, 
and history of this people. They clear- 





in Scotland and Ireland, which are descri- 
bed in Ossian, collecting on the pet many 
interesting traditions, and verifying the 
antiquity of these sublime and matchless 





ly show the language was Pheenician, and 





epics. Mr. Campbell’s standard and ori- 








the religion not Druidic. They demon- 
strate the origin of the tribe, and point 
out the precise time of their emigration 
from Ib-Er, by the way of Aoimag and 
the Mediterranean, to Gael-ag, the pre- 
sent Galicia in Spain. They synchronize 
exactly with the tradition of the Hebrews 
concerning the overthrow of the Scythian 
dominion in Asia, and the establishment 
of Eisoir (the Assyrian) on the ruin there- 
of, and the building of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, They represent Noe, Japheth, and 
Og, in their true character, and explain 
satisfactorily the passage of Genesis,which 
étites that “* the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, &c.,in the land of Shinah, 
out of that land went forth Ashur, and 
builded Nineveh.” These Chronicles 
strip events of the figurative dress in 
which the Hebrews have decked them, 
whilst their identity is not to be mista- 
ken, They give the true original namos' 
of the rivers Indus. Tygris, Euphrates, 


ginai edition will, therefore, be enriched 
by a dissertation, and by illustrative notes; 
besides a map of the ancient kingdom of 
Connor, and views of some of the places 
elebrated in the poems. The public 
will, therefore, feel that this and the pre- 
viously announced work of O’Connor are 
treasures above all price, in regard to 
the pristine literature and early history 
of the British islands ; and, as objects of 
néral ioterest, they will appear ata 
yy that will render them acceptable to 


Literary Disappointments.—An Italian 
oet going to present a copy of verses to 
the Pope, and finding, as he was looking 

















born (says his biographer) near Modena, 
1446, and was a striking instance of the 
miseries men bring upon themselves by 
setting their affections unreasonably on 
trifles. ‘I his learned man lived at Forli, 
and had an appartment in the place. His 
room was so very dark that he was for- 
ced to use acandle in ‘he day time ; and 
one day goingabroad without putting it 
out, his library was set on fire, and some 
papers which he had prepared for the 
press were burned. ‘The instant he was 
informed of this ill news, he was affected 
even to madness. He ran furiously to 
the place, and stopping atthe door o 
his apartment, he cried aloud, ‘* Christ 
Jesus! what mighty crime have ! com- 
mitted! whom of your followers have | 
ever injured, that you thus rage with in- 
expiable hatred. against me?’ Then 
turning himself to an image of the Virgin 
Mary near at hand, “ Virgin (says he), 
here what I have to say, for | speak to 
earnest, and with a composed spirit: if, 
{ shall happer io address you in my dy- 
ing moments, | humbly intreat you not 
to hear nor receive me into Heaven, for 
I am determined to spend all eternity in 
Hell!’ ‘Those who heard these blas- 
phemous expressions endeavoured to 
comfort him, but all to no purpose : for 
the society of mankind being no longer 
supportable to him, he left the city, and 
retired like a savage, to the deep soli: 
tude of a wood. Some say that he was 
murdered there by ruffians : others, that 
he died at Bologna in 1500, after much 
contrition and penitence.” 

Perhaps the censure passed at the out- 


himself, ‘*by having set his affections 
unreasonably on trifles.”” To others it 
might appear so; but to myself the la- 
bour of a whole life was hardly a trifle. 
His passion was not a causelesss one, 
though carried to such frantic excess. 





mencement of the Fifteenth Century. By 
the Authar of the Mystery, or Forty Years 
Ago, &c. 

Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the Ri- 
ver Jordan. ByJ. S. Buckingham,8vo.the 
Second Edition, with Maps, Plates, and 
Vignettes. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Aboriculture, and 
Landscape Gardening, including all the 
latest improvements. By J. C. Loudon. 
Ulustrated with nearly Six Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood, by Branston. 

Political Essays on the Kingdom of New 
Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt ; with 
Physical Sections and Maps, founded on 
Astronomical Observations, and Trigo- 
nometrical and Barometrical Measure- 
ments. Translated from the original 
French, by John Black. The third edi- 
tion. 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs. Hoffland. 

A few days in Athens ; being the T rans- 
lation of a Greek MS. discovered in Her- 
culaneum. By Frances Wright, Author 
of «« Views of Society and Manners in 
America.” 

Two years’ residence in the settlement in 
the English Prairie, in the Illinois Country, 
United States ; with an account of its Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Productions, Agricul- 
ture, &c. &c. A descriptionjof the prin- 
cipal ‘Towns, Villages, &c. ¢c. With the 
Habits and Customs of the Back-Woods- 
men. By John Wiods. 

Recollections and Reflections, Personal 
and Political, as connected with Public ” 
Affairs, during the Reign of George the 
Third. By John Nicholls. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, se- 


set of the anecdote on this unfortunatel/iected with Prefatory Remarks. By Ro- 
person is unfounded and severe, when it)/bert Southey. ’ 
is said that he brought his miseries. on|lafier Westall, &c. vol IIL. 


Illustrated by Engravings 


Malpas ; or, Le Poursuivant D’ Amours. 
A Romance. By the Author of the Cava- 
lier. 

The London Dispensatory; forming a 
factical Synopsis ot Materia Medica, 
harmacy, and Therapeutics. By An- 





The story of Sir Isaac Newton presents|ithony Todd Thomson, F. L. S. (Revised 
a strong contrast to the last-mentioned :/and altered according to the last Edition 
on going into his study and finding that!lof the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 


his dog Tray had thrown down a candle 
on the table, and burnt some papers o 
great value, Sir Isaac contented himsel 
with exclaiming, “* Ah! Tray, you don’t 
know the mischief you have done!” 
Many persons would not so soon forgive 
the overturning of a cup of chocolate. 
Literary Notices.—T he following works 
have very recently been published by 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, 
London. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. &c. during the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820. By Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, Volume the Second, 
with numerous Engravings of Portraits, 
Costumes, Antiquities, &c. &c. 

Th.2 Miscellaneous Works of the Right 
Honourable Henry Grattan. 

Evenings in Autumn : a Series of Essays 
Narrative and Miscellaneous. By Nathan 
Drake, M.D. Author of Literary Hours, 
$c. 

Roche Blanc ; or, The Hunters of the 
Pyrenees. A Romance. By Miss A. M. 
Porter. 

Oriental Literature, applied to the [I- 
lustration of the Sacred Scriptures, espe- 
cially with reference to Antiquities, Tra- 
ditions and Manners, collected from the 
most celebrated Writers and Travellers, 
Ancient and Modern ; designed as a sequel 
to Onental Customs. By the Rev. Sam- 
uel Burder. 

Oriental Customs ; or, an lilustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures, by an explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners 





them over im ihe coach as he went, a 
mistake of a single letter in the printing 
broke his heart. from vexation and cha- 
grin. 

A still more remarkable case of liter- 


and the Euxine and Hyrcanian seas ; thejjary disappeintmegt occurs in the history}|Persecutions which marked the com-| 







of the Eastern Nations, collected from the 


minent Critics. By the Rev. S. Burder 
The Sixth Edition. 
The Lollards. A Tale ; founded on the 


peias) the 3d Edit. 

An Epitome of Roman Jntiquities. By 
C. Irving. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent 
in 1820. By Wm. Wordsworth. 

The British Constitution, or an epitome 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the laws 
of England, for the Use of Schools. By 
Vincent Wanostrocht. 

The History of the destruction of Jerw* 
salem ; as connected with the Scriptural 
Prophecies. By the Rev. George Wil- 
kins, The third edition. 

The Refugees. A Novel. 
thor of Correction, &c. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. Part 
1.—Containing the Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy of those Organs on which the Growth 
and Preservation of the Plant depend : 
with the Explanations of the Terminolo- 
gy connected with these Parts. I ilustra- 
ted with Marginal Cuts and Copper-plates. 
By Anthony Todd Thomson, vol. }. 
—_— — 


THE DRAMA. 


LONDON THEATRE. 

Drury Lane.—A petit comedy in one 
act, entitled Love in Humble Life, was 
iproduced at this theatre on the 16th Feb- 
ruary. It is of French origin, though it 
does not possess the sparkling volatility 
which generally distinguishes and recom- 
mends the mivor productions of the 
French theatre. The following is a brief 
outline of the story :— 

Ronslaus, a brave, free-hearted sol- 
dier, arrives on a march at the little Inn, 
where Christiana had formerly won his 


By the Au- 











ost celebrated Travellers and the maeeeast, in the capacity of bar maid, but of 


which, during his absence, she has be- 


come the mistress, in consequence of am 
anonymous donation of 2000 crowas, 








wherewith she has purchased the estab- 
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lishment, on the decease of the old land-|\flagged, and all the perforners supported 
lady. She soon discovers him to have their parts with great zeal and ability. 
been ber mysterious benefactor, and re-|.Miss Forde, who made her first appear- 


WINEEV A. 





which are often injured by hydatids. 
They generally inhabit internal praenee same sac, and for the peculiar fluid, 


it not for their power of reproduction in 


es and cavities of the body: such as the which they contain, and which must be 


ceives his soldier-like declaration of leve!ance on this stage in the character of|\stomach,the urinary bla ‘der,the kidneys, the result of their power of assimilation 


with an embarrassment, which leads to) Rosa, is represented as a valuable acqui- 
her ayowal of a former attachment to a'sitivn to it as a stranger. Her compass} 
cousin, the companion of her youthful lof voice is extraordinary, extending far, 
sports ; but who, she confesses, has not labove the usual pitch, and is modulated 
owned a mutoal flame, and from whom) in general with great sweetness. One|! 
she has not heard for a considerable time. of the most striking effects she produced 
This calls forth the generosity of Kons- was an echo, or sudden transition from a 
laus, who receives her promise never to vied loud to an extremely soft passage, 
marry without his consent. In the mean which hushed the theatre so completely 
time Carlitz, the favourite cousin arrives |into attention, that a pin might have been 
at the lan, where on recognizing Christi-|heard to drop. ‘There is no tribute to 
na, he dis¢overs bis own latent attach-|the merit of a performer of greater 
ment for her, which has been laid asleep! weight, or sincerity than this. Miss 
by the ambitious hopes of posts and pen-|forde has every promise, of becoming 
sions, inspired by the high flown conver- jan established favourite. As an actress, 
sation of the Parish Clerk. These dreams |},ep manner is pleasing and graceful. 

of promotion, however, are destroyed by) Greek Theatres.— the Greek theatres 
a party of the enemy, who rifle him of had no covering, and plays were perfor-| 


all he possesses, and in this forlorn state | ned by day-light in the open air. When 
he reaches his fair Cousin’s Caravansary. |). 


The detight she feels on seeing him is) 
checked by the remembrance of his for- 
mer slight, and to punish his tardy declar-| 
ation of love, she receives him as the wife 
of Ronslaus, who, without knowing sed 
motive, agrees to favour the deception, 
tihs leads to a very amusing scene in 
which she tells him that she will retarn 
his affection if he can obtain her husband’) 
approbation. After some very humour- 
ous situations, the whole concluded by 
the marriage of the logers, accompanied 
by the blessings of the generous but dis- 
appointed soldier. 

The piece was extremely well receiy- 
ed, and has since been acted a consider- 
abie number of successive nights with 
great applause. 








ompared with the dimensions of modern}; 
theatres, those of the ancients were of) 
colossal proportions, because they were 
designed to contain not only every citi- 
zen belonging to the state, but all the 
strangers who flocked to so popular a 
sight. The spectators were seated on|i 
steps progressively rising above one ano- | 
ther ; and though some were placed at a 
considerable distance from the stage. 
they saw and heard with greater facility 
than many of the audience at a London 
playhouse, because the character of the 
passion intended to be expressed was 
strongly painted upon the mask which 
was worn by the actor, whose voice was 
strengthened by the artful distribution of; 
certain vessels which served to rever 


: 7 berate sounds, as well as by other inge- 
The Veteran; or the Farmers Sons, ajipions devices. 

comic opera in three acts, was brought : . 

out at the same theatre on the 234d,) Ktalian Theatres.—I\n Italy, an Opera 


February. The plot of this piece is|\'® compused for a single short season— 


—= 








chietly founded on the opposing princi-/!0F the Carnival, the Spring, the Summer} 


: , : ’ 
pels of the two young ladies, daughters|/°° the Autumn—and is very rarely per- 


of Gen. Van, who differ in sentiment re-| ormed again. It is therefore an ephe- 
specting the existence of the tender pas- }meral production, in which one or two 
sions. Rosa, the eldest while abroad) $904 airs suffice, and the composer can 
with the general, has been miraculously /"0t afford to bestow upon it either much 
rescued from the hands of the enemy, by| time or mach talent. There are, o 
the intrepid bravery of a young soldier of Course, Cxceptions to this rule, and a- 
furiune, to whom she devotes the life he| mongst those of late date, a few of Ros 
preserved. The younger sister, Bell SINI's works deserve to be mentioned 
vehemently opposes their union, upon With honour. In Italy, too, the drama 
two principles,—the want of fortune on) itself, if tolerable, tells for something, for 
the part of the Captain, and the folly|jit is written in the language of the coun 
of the sex’s devotion to presumptuous)try, a&d is understood by all. In Ger 
man. ‘he latter employs every argu-jmany, Erance and {:ngland, where Italian 
ment in favour of ber sentiments, and/is familiary known to but few, the music 
every device in order to counteract, if jis the only language in an “pera that is 
possible, her sister’s attachment, all of) generally comprehended, and if it would 
which recoil upon herself, -by Bell being) speak, it mast be strong and passionate ; 
trapped into an affection for the indivi-/it must, by its own power, produce asso- 
dual, against whom her shafts are aimed) ciations and raise emotions ; it is the only 
—the wentical Capt. George, under the exciting cause of ploasure, and if that 
feigned character of Sir Charles Frieze.'fails becau-» it is common-place, or 
An imagiaary-duel produces an exposition| weak, the finest poetry, or the most 
confounds the speculations of Bell, and splendid scenery, will prove equally and 
gives to the God of Hearts his acknow- jutterly destitute of attraction. 
ledged dominion. While the sisters and/ 





\the intestines, and the uterus ; also the!|and secretion. 


venticles of the brain and of the heart,' 
the abdomen, and sometimes the joints.’ 
Therein they multiply and grow until 
they fill all the space which they can| 
encroach upon. They live by suction) 
or by means of a proboscis inserted in- 
to the orsan or part wherein they are 
lodged, or by the adhesion of differently 
formed suckers. Another kind, which 
is thought to be the most imperfectly or-| 
ganized, represents a vast number of) 
globular vesicles, all appeaded to each) 





The whole agair is protected by an in- 


parasites. Desperate is a case of hy- 
datides if the space that holds the mon- 
strous guest has not any natural opening, 
through which, by medicines or by art, 
it can be driven off. No perfect know- 
ledge, no medical description of hydatides! 


acentury. A German physician (Hart-| 
mann,) and an English (Tyson) have en- 
couraged and led the learned of all na- 
tions to more extensive and satisfactory 
researches into this branch of patholo 
gy. Another German phystcian (Rudol- 
phy, 1801) anda French (Lennec, 1804) 
have at last nearly completed the natu- 
ral history of the hydatides, 
It appears that there are five classes 
of them well! defined and described. 
The first is the Cysticercus, somewhat 
of the shape of a calibash. Its cylindri- 
cal part is like a sucker organized to af- 
ford nutriment from the parts into which 
lit is inserted. It is small and sometimes 
jreaches the size of a pigeon’s egg. Its 
\vesicle is white, itis common to man and} 
|beast, although more rarely met with in 
ithe former. 
| The polyccphalus is the second class, 
iso called because the tubular part of its 
jbody is armed with four heads or suckers 
This kind 


It would be tedious to relate the va- 
rious symptoms with which the unfortu- 
nate victims of those spontaneous forma- 
tions are affected, especially when they 
take place in the brain or in the lungs, 
in the abdomen and the kidneys: But 
there are satisfactory observations to 
warrant a belief that some remedies may 
determine the expulsion of hydatides,and 
that in the closest recesses they may be 
destroyed by surgical operations, as it 
may be inferred from the following ex- 





other, a grape like mass affixed to astem)traordinary case lately witnessed in the 
or trunk, rooted in some of the viscera.|icity of New York. 


A woman of about 32 years of age, the 


vesting membrane that contains almost!mother of several children, with a nurs- 
pure water, which no doubt contributes} jing of five months, became greatly incom- 
ito the new ramifications of the same jmoded by her gradual increase of abdo- 


minal bulk, yet differently from what 
lis ordinary in cases of pregnancy. On 
ithe other hand it had been ascertained by 
wher physicians, that such was not her sit- 
untion, and that she was really labouring 
under some strange internal complaint.— 


has ever been obtained, but within half With this conviction, a respectable num- 


‘ber of physician and surgeons undertook 
la close investigation of her case. With- 
lout adverting to any doctrinal or contro- 
versial point of it, in relation to pathol- 
ogical circumstances, and which the pro- 
fessional gentlemen engaged were certain- 
ily capable of defining, we hasten to say 
that they found no way of explaining its 
diagnosis or nature, but by supposing that 
this might be one of the rare, but possible 
and well ascertained cases of what may 
be called extra-uterine ventral fietation. 
One took place about 5 or 6 years 
ago in Edisto Island, S. C. and was con- 
ducted to sufe delivery of mother and 
child by a very skilful gentleman. There 
were other remarkable coincidences in 
this woman of circumstantial indications 
which tended to corroborate the above 
hypothesis. : 

It had been agreed that no operative 
process should be resorted to, until it 
was commanded by some urgent symp- 
tom. The patient now could neither 





jand with a crown of hooks. 

‘of hydatide more particularly belongs to 
neat cattle. 

membrane or cyst ; and in its body a vast 
inumber of smill white globules have 
been found, which are supposed to be 
eggs. 
The third class is the ditrachyceros, or 
a vesicular body having two semicirca- 
lar horns, which, with a magnifying glass 
jare seen covered with innumerable bris- 
itles. This hydatide was found in the hu- 
| 





man body only, an inhabitant of the intes- 
itines not reaching any large size. 
The fourth is the Echinococcos, mean- 
‘ing a glovular body with a wrinkled or 
rough surface. ‘There are two species, 
the one existing in the body of man, and 


the other in that of the ape. 





the young officer are thus plotting and 
counter-plotting, the veteran General, ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
assisted by his life-preserver and facto-} a - 
tum, O’ Rory O’ Whack, a sensive Hiber-| MINERVA MEDICA, 
nian, cast in humanity’s mould, are re-|| Among the numerous species of worms 
lieving the distresses of the village par-|or other animals which are generated in 
ticularly the persecuted farmer Franklin,||the baman body, and may prove the 
whose existence depends upon the exer-||cause of its destruction, the one most to 
tions of his youngest son, Jonas, a rustic, ||be dreaded is that from its rare occur- 
whose sense of filial duty would honour||rence the least known, called the hyda- 
a more exalted station in society. There jtide, from its watery or vesicular nature. 
is an under plot, touching a rustic attach- Its shape, however, is imperfectly defin- 
ment between Jonas and Petty, with anjed. The colour also, and the nature o 
Episode winding ap the denouement by the substance which one or many families 
discovering the brothers, and restoring) of the same kind exhibit, and with which 
to the : oy — person of the far they grow from the smallest to the lar- 
mer, his lost child. ‘gest size, : h di ified. O 
gest size, are much diversified. One 
The London critics say of this piece,'thing only is ascertained: that they are 
that it is one of the most pleasing and in- living, organized, and propagating bodies; 
roeing, ce per Bac rar oes a oe twee 
rought forward for «@ long period. The)they manifest the power of motion by 
situations in general are humoureus or|icontraction and expansion, immediately 
well contrived, and the dialogue, if not latter they have been extracted from the 
absolutely witty, possesses mach smart-jhuman body, or from domestic quadru- 
ness and spirit. The interest seldom | peds, especially from all neat cattle, 





yer 








keep on her feet nor carry her burden 


It exists without investing) any longer, and was threatened by the 


|\extremely tense and painful state of her 


abdomen, with a peritoneal inflammation, 
which in a few hours might have put an 
end to her life. Such was her situation 
| when, in presence of six physicians, two 
of whom were skilful practical surgeons, 
the operation of gastrotomy or of open- 
ing the abdomen was successfully perfor- 
med,which disclosed an enormous mass of 
jhydatides. It was inclosed in a sac or cyst 
full of limped water, and the lower and lar- 
lnest hydatid protruded immediately and 
was of an opaque whitish and light colour. 
It was renitent to the touch, and of a thick 
linvesting membrane. Others, as many 
las were seen around, were all unhesita- 





| 








The Acephalocystes is the last class, 
because it does not seem to be organized 
with any head distinct from its vesicular 
body. As it is more generally observed 
in human beings, it is proper to remark 
that it is much like a globular vesicle, 
sometimes opaque and from the size of a 
nut, to that of the bead of a grown fetus. 
The membrane that forms the acephalo- 
cystes is deprived of fibres; it is how- 
ever opaque, and of various shades of 
colour, and contains a fluid, which has 
been seen to be diversified in each vesi- 
cle of the same masse, from the purest 
water to the mucilaginous, albuminous, 
purulent, glutinous, and even tinged with 
blood, also from the smallest size to that 
of a large foctus. In this, the mother by- 
datide,many small ones appended to each 
other, have also been found, probably 
the ova of many future races of the like 
animals, 

The organization of the acephalocys- 
tes is so simple, that one might reasona- 


itingly opened, and the fluid which was 
discharged from each of them was of a 
\different colour and thickness, and with 
that of the cyst it equalled nearly half 
a gallon, and so far being done, much re- 
lief was afforded to the patient: Thus 
it was eventually proved that hydatides 
are either watery or gelatinous, albumi- 
nous or purulent ; one of these indeed 
contained a large quantity of thick, tena- 
cious, yellow matter. It would have 
been gratifying, ifthe bold process which 
has been described, had been sufficient 
to destroy this innumerable mass of para- 
sitic and devouring-like animals, as it 
is ascertained they are not hurtful to the 
parts to which they are attached, and also 
that by the least puncture they are cer- 
tainly killed. It would also have been 
very instructive to know to what viscus 
of the abdomen or to what investing mem- 
brane they were appended ; but this de- 
sirable and decisive object became impos- 
sible on a living body, a larger opening of 
which must have produced some irrepa- 


| 





bly doubt of their animalized state, were 


rable injury to the contents of the abdo- 
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of which were already displa- 
cedand protruded. It is, however, plea- 
sing for the gentlemen engaged in this 
very rare medical and surgical underta- 
king, to affirm that from existing appear- 
ances, and through various applications, 
the life of Mrs. M. is by no means — 
ed of. F. P. 

N. B. Four cases of hydatides, two of 
which, occurredin young women, and 
were much similar to the above, were 
recorded and described last year in the 
journal of Paris, called Le Cercle Medi- 
cal.—Vol. 1. part 2. 1821. page 166 and 
following. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“~~ £0 THE EDITOR OF THE MINERVA, 
IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE. 
Sir,—On looking over some late Eng- 











te 
cess of the malady. 
there be to try the same upon the unfor- 
tunate among mankind, who labour under 
that dreadful visitation ? 


* 


To the Editor of the Minerva. 
EXTINGUISHING FIRE. 

Mr. Editor. Some people have ima- 
gined, that tere are certain compositions 
better adapted for extinguishing fire than 
water. Professor Van Marum of the Tey- 
lerian Museum at Haarlem, has recently 
demonstrated, by a series of successful 
experiments, that nothing but common 
water possessed any positive merit in re- 
sisting the progress of conflagrations. This 
he illustrated by means of a wood Box, 
about 3 feet in dimensions each way, 
which was lined with Tar, and filled with 
shavings, and the whole set on fire. In 


lish papers, | have observed, with sur-jthe centre of the flame he threw a quar- 
prise, that strong suspicions are entertain-|iter of a pint of water, which was imme- 
ed byseveral of the most experienced diately converted into steam. This gen- 


Agricalturalists of Great Britain, of the! 
ultimate atility of crossing the breed of 


erate) steam removed the surrounding 
air from the vicinity, and the combustion 


cattle to the extent carried by many of|necessarily terminated ; it being well 


the breeders. Froma notice given by 
the Duke of Bedford, who has withdrawn 


~watete that such cannot exist without a 
proper supply of air.—This Experiment 


his subscription from the Smithfield Cat-|induced the Duke of Saxe Weimar to con- 


tle Show Club, it appears, that he thinks 
the system of improving cattle in this way 
had been carried far enough. 


struct a House of Wood, 30 feet in dimen- 
sions each way, and filled with combusti- 





A Mr.)ble materials ; when in a complete state 


White has published a work, entitled)of conflagration, a few gallons of water 


ne 





positively on the 30th of April, make his 
promised motion in favour of the Catho- 
lics. 

Petitions have been presented for a 
more free trade to India. Parliament 
had adjourned to the 17th of April. 

The British Revenue for the April 
quarter was more productive by £100- 
000 than last year. 

The English private bankers have 
been making great profits by discounting 
at 4-per cent. while the Bank of Eng- 
land has asked the old rate of 5 per cent. 
The Courier expresses its belief, that 
the Bank of England would also shortly 
discount at 4 per cent 

A Spanish frigate, and sloop of war, 





A great fire has occurred «t Norfolk, It 
commenced in an old wooden building ; 

d before it could be got under it consum- 
ed thirty buildings. 

General Dearborn has been nominated 
to the Senate, by the President, as Min- 
ister to Portugal. 

Mr. Baldwin of Penn. disappointed in 
getting the Tariff Bill through the House, 
has determined not again to attend as a 
member of congress. 

Capt. Joba Bell, of the Army, who 
was suspended from service by the de- 
cision of a Court Martial, bas beeu re- 
stored by the President to his rank, pay 
and emoluments. 


Captain Porter, one of the navy 





have arrived at Havana from Vera Cruz, 

said to have five millions of dullars on 

board. They left Vera Cruz on the 16th 

of April, at which time the Fort remain- 

ed in possession of the Royalists. 
DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Gallatin is expected from Paris in 
the month of April. 

The oath of office was administered to 
the Mayor, Aldermen and members of the 
City Council at Boston, on Wednesday 
last week. 

Flour manufactured from wheat raised 
on the borders of the Susquehanna, a dis- 
tance of more than 100 miles, has been 








commissioners, has received a severe 
wound in the hand from the accidental 
explosion of a quantity of fulminating 
powder, which had been prepared in a 
ipatent machine for priming cannon. 

A short time since, whilst excavating a 
canal,at Jerusalem South L.I. for the pur- 
lpese of conveying water from a pond to a 
flour mill, the skeletons of a number of 
Indians were disintered, and at the head 
of each was found a bottle of ruma kittle, 
tomahawk, &c.. Those who have tasted 
of the rum, state it to be of the most ex- 
quisite flavour. 


Major Hyde, postmaster of Jefferson, 








‘“‘ Veterinary Medicine,” in which he being thrown into the centre of the build- 
says, that ‘** the desire now so prevalentiing, being the hottest part, the steam was 
for improving the breed of cattle andjrapidly formed, and of such intensity as to 
sheep, by crossing and by change of cli-|form a vaporous atmosphere round the 
mate, will, I fear, be productive of mis-/building ; by thus cutting off all commu- 


| 


chief. Sheep are greatly degenerated, |nication with air, the Fire was immediate- 


conveyed to Philadelphia by the river|in Georgia, lately detected the mail carri- 
Schuylkill. jer on the route from Milledgeville toJack- 

A party of about 30 men, under the di-|/8on county, in robbing the mail, by the 
rection of Col. Child, and W. Walker,|juse of false keys. The villain was com- 
Esq. left Natchez on the 13th April for|mitted to prison, but contrived afterwards 
the purpose of exploring the lands lying|to make his escape. 








and appear to be becoming weaker in/ly extinguished. 


their constitutions, and | think the same 
with regard to Cattle. The soil and situa- 
tion in which animals are originally pla- 
ced, are most fit for them, and if they are 


The learned Professor from these sat- 
isfactory experiments deduced, that in 
case of Fire, however extensive, if a small 
engine be in the House, that, in most in- 


removed, or if an attempt is made by//stances, a few gallons of water directed to 


crossing the. breed, as it is termed, to im- 
prove it, it will sooner or later be found 
injurous, or even destructive. Ifa per-| 
son of 36 or 40 fears’ experience in 
sheep-husbandry, will compure the pre- 


the hottest part, would put it out.—Indeed 
1 am persuaded, that if persons were to 
be provided with a small Forcing Pump, 
and to have recourse to this method, there 
need not be experienced any particular 


valence of diseases at the present periodswish to be insured. 


among these animals, to what it was thirty 
years ago, | am mistaken if he does not 
find that they have been gradually and} 
progressively increasing since that period. 
What other inference can be drawn trom 
this circumstance, than that, by endea- 
vouring to improve the breed, an increase 


of constitutional debility and hereditary | 


diseases have been produced !” 

Mr. White’s boo® is highly spoken of 
by the London reviewers, and bis obser- 
vations seem deserving the serious at- 
tention of every breeder of domestic an-| 
inils. It is an indisputable fact, that an- 


| 
| 


imals in a wild: state are less subject to| 


disease than domesticated ones ; and that) 
eur own species, when most domestica-| 
ted, are most afflicted by disease. 1 am) 
not sufficieatly acquainted with the state! 
of the improving system in the United, 
States, to say whether it has had the ef- 
fects attributed to it in England. But as 
some of your readers may have had sut-! 
ficient experience, to enable them to give) 
the-result of these observations on the! 





subject, it willbe very desirable if they 


A CITIZEN. 
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THE RECORD. 


FOREIGN. 

By London papers of the 5th April, 
we learn that a bill had been brought in- 
to the English parliament to authorise 
the opening of the West India trade to 
the United States. 

he London Courier has at last admit- 
ted that hitle or no hopes remain of 








jpeace being maintained in the East of 


Europe, and the latest accounts from 
Constantinople state, that the Turks 
were marching troops towards the Dan- 
ube. We may, therefore expect to hear, 
in a short time, of the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

Miscellaneous Items.—Incendiaries in 


different parts of England continue their 


war against farming stock. ‘lhe distur- 
bances in Ireland continued. 


The Agricultural Committee had re- 


commended that Government should loan 





would communicate them to the pablic’ 
through the medium of your journal. | 
OBSERVATOR. | 

P. S. The following information, re-| 
Specting the treatment of Domestic Birds, | 
which [| have extracted from the London} 
Literary Gazette, ought to be generally 
known :—* Having read in a smull trea- 
tise upon the treatment of domesticated 
birds, that if any individual of the feather- 
ed nation were, as it is often the case 
with starlings and sparrows, subject to 
the falling sickness, the cutting of the 
nails, during the fit, as close as possible 
to the toes, would infallibly cure -the 
bird : I tried the experiment upon a hen- 
sparrow whom I had kept many months 
in a cage, and who used to fall, three or 
four times a-day, in an epileptic swoon, 
It succeeded so completely, that, for the 
space of more than a year | kept her al- 


money at 3 per cent. on wheat when. be- 
jlow a certain price—that the farmers 


imight not be obliged to sell too low. Ihe 


|Agricultural Report was not satisfactory. 


New petitions for relief were presented. 
It is proposed to continue the prohibi- 
tion against importation till Wheat is up 
to 80s. 

The American report on the Slave 
Trade was printed in England by order’ 
of the House of Commons. 

Notices were given of motions to al- 
ter the Liturgy as relates to marriages, 
as far as regards Unitarians—to reduce 
the Civil List—and to ameliorate the 
Criminal Law. 

The Citizens of London have petition- 
ed for a Parliamentary Reform. Only 
{400 were present at the meeting : 
ithe petition was voted, out of 14, 

gal voters. 





||assistance, during winter, or individuals 


on the Brassos, Collorado, and Trinity 
Rivers, with the view of forming a set- 
tlement. 

The intelligence brought by the Lon- 
don Packet Ship Cincinnatus, was pub- 
lished in Washington city on the 30th of 
April. The English paper was of the 
evening of the Ist of April, and the news 
was therefore published within twenty- 
nine days, both atthe seat of the British 
and American governments. 

A society has been formed, entitled 
‘« The Hebrew Benevolent Society of the 
City of New-York,” for the purpose of 
affording pecuniary aid to resident fami- 
lies of that persuasion, who may require 


who may be in necessitous circumstances 
at any other period of the year. 

A small parcel of the seed of the Gui- 
nea Grass, which has lately been intro 
duced into some of the West India Islands 
from the western coast of Africa, has been 
received in New York. This grass is 
said to be remarkably sweet and fine for 
cattle, and the yield is prodigiously great. 
It is supposed that three crops will be! 
produced in this climate ina season, with- 
out cutting the grass until it is three or 
four feet high. 

Mr. Richard C. Potter, of New-Lon- 
don Conn. has invented anew musical] 
instrument which he calls the Columbian 
Harp. It is ofa triangular form, and con- 
tains 66 strings, raising three octavos, and 
performing two parts. 

A new mathematical instrument has 
been recently invented by Mr. William 
Bolles, a young man of Griswold Conn. It 
is called a Trigonometer, and consists of 








\teaching the Deaf and Dumb, were exam- 








three straight graduated rulers, and two 
graduated arches, so adjusted as to admit 
of solving all the problems of the Trigo- 
nometry without calculation. 

Several pupils belonging to the Ameri- 
can School, established at Hartford for 


lined on Monday last in presence of a num- 
ber of gentlemen and ladies in the Repre- 
sentatives Chamber, Boston, and are sta- 
ted to have afforded very satisfactory 
proof of the improvement which these 
children had derived from their course of 
instruction. 











EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Our 6th namber will contain, under the head 
Porciar Tares, The Dread of the Supernatu- 
ral; and The Road to Preferment; from the 
German. 

Tux Travetten.— Marriage Ceremonies of 
the Crim Tartars, by Mary Uolderness. The 
Tomb of Cyrus, from Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels ; 
and Promenade from Dieppe to the Mountains 
of Scotland, by Charles Nodier. 

Litenatune.— Critical and Ana‘,tical Disser- 
tation on the names of persons ; Chinese State 
Paper ; Grammar of the Sanscrit Language ; 
and Biblical Literature of the. Seventh Century 
Tue Daama.—London Theatre, &e., 

Ants axp Screxces.—Newly discovered Den 
of Hyenas, in Yorkshire, England; Analysis of 
Tea ; and other Scientific Notices. 
Porrur.—We welcome to the colamns of the 
Miverva the productions of Leander. Thouga 
jyoung, (for we understand he has not passed his 
18th year) the specimen we publish in this num- 
ber of his poetic talent, would do credit to much 
riper years. We shall always know how to appre- 
ciate whatever comes from the pen of the author of 
“The Mother and her first born,’’ 


MARRIED, 
r 
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On the Ist inst Mr Ebenezer Morgan, to Miss 

arriet Trivett On the 7th John Hildreth, "sq 
Attorney at Law, to Miss Susan S. Hand. . Mr 
William Bloodgood to Miss Mary Ano Wilkins. 
On the 4th inst. Mr Green Despard, of Brooklyn, 
to Miss Mary Anne Usher, of Crosby-sirect On 
the 7th Richard K. Hoffinan, M.D. to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Robt Benson, Esq. Mr Thomas Lleath, to 
Miss Eliza M’Kinney, daughter of David M’Kin- 
ney On the Sdinst. Mr John W. Walker, to Mrs 
Maria Brown At Rye, on the 28th ult Mr The- 
ophilas Peck, merchant of New York, to Miss Sa- 
rah Hobby, of Greenwich, Conn On Tuesday 
evening, Capt James Javis, to Miss \bigail Sisson, 
both of New-London. On Wednesday evening. Dr. 
Isanc Fardon, to Miss Eliza Egbert both of New 
York. On the 8th Mr Walter E Hyer, to “iss 
Jane Maria, and Mr William M. Black, to Miss 
Phebe Caroline, daugi:ters of Isaac Hyer, Esq 





DIED, 


On the 4th inst Mr Thomas Egenton, iv the 57th 
veac of hisage. On the Sth inst Mrs Ann, wife of 
Richard Dann, jr.in the 524. vear of his age. On 
the 6th inst’ Mrs. Rath Carpender, in the 67th year 
of her age. Mr Christopher Colles, jr. in the 3' st 
year ofhis age. Mr Thos. Stephens, a native of 
Sligo, Ireland. On Suuday evening in the 6%th 
year of his age, Com. Thomas Truxton, late of the 
Ou the 7th inst Mrs. Ellen Osgood, 





A suspicious character was stopped a 
few nights ago, atthe theatre, in an at- 


to Bridewell. 


wife of W. T. Osgood, Esq. Mr Nathaniel Fet- 
lows, in his 34th vear Mr. John Bennet, in the 
4ist yearof his age Yesterday morning, Mrs. 


hen |tempt, to pass a counterfeit $50 note of || Margaret Connell, wife of Mr Owen Connell, axed 
0 le-|the United States Bank, aad committed 


29 years. On the 9th Jace, the wife of George 
Mason On the 8th Matilda C Sands, daughter of 
Joshua Sands. 
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ss POETRY. 


FOR THE MINERVA. 





| 
| 
THE MOTHER AND HER FIRST-BORN, | 
—Silent she sat, as poets picture Death, 
Half bent above her little eharge, to gaze 
Upen his paliid face, and waxen hue, 
And mark with smothered sob, each deep-drawn 
breath, 
Which, from his breast, the little sufferer drew ;! 
And then she would essay his head to raise, 


| 
| 


And smooth the pillow "neath each aching limb, 
Lest some harsh furrow should augment the pain 
Of the poor innocent she bore in vain ; 

Then gazed, again, until her eve grew dim, 
Fill’d with the bitter tear, which she repress’d, 
And chained the straggling feeling to her breast 
Day after day, she watch’d and toil’d with strength, 
Surpassing Nature’s law ; aud powers, that Hope | 
To which maternal love gave boundless scope, 
Supplied the feeble form , until at length 

She totter’d as she went, and on her cheek i 
The hectie flush of fev’rish blood was seen. 

Stil she repin’d not ; but, with brow serene, 
Whose marble surface could not half bespeak 
The agony which rent the inward heart, | 
Patient and silent was she ;—But that still 
Ane settled mien, struck to the soul, a chill 
Of deeper apprehension than the ery 
Of leuder mourners in their agony — 
—-Seience and skill availed not; and the dart,,| 
Suspended for a season, but to make | 


| 
' 
j 
} 
} 


The pang of separation keener, fell— 
Her arms embraced her child, her burning neck} 





Sustained his helpless head :—his arm, entwin’d 
Convulsive, tried the last embraee to find. i| 
One grasp, which told that nature was o’ereome | 
In death—one glazed and swimming Icok, to tell, 
What speech denied the babe, a last farewell— 
And all was o’er :-— } 


| 

-——Frienis followed to the tomb } 
The child she loved—Rut where was she, the one! 
Who wateh’d so faithfully her first-born son ? i 
Hark ! that sad ditty! See yon image wild, i} 
Which carols maniac lays! while frieuds around — |} 
Are melted into sorrow by the sound ;— i 
’Tisshe, the unconscious mother singing to ber child | 


She saw him dead, but could not realize } 
The extent of that misfortune, which her eyes i 
Assured her of. She could not deem that fate | 
Would leave a mother so disconsolate ; t 
Awhile above the stiffening form she leant, 
And call’d in terms of tender blandishment 
Upon the name of him, whose senseless clay | 
Grew cold and chill upon her breast :—She spoke 
Of happier hours, a more propitious day, | 
When health restored, and scenes of future joy, | 
Should bless the prospeets of her darling boy 
Sut when they would by gentle means withdraw 
‘The body from the mother’s grasp, she saw 
Atonee the mighty truth :—on her it broke, 
Flashing conviction, as from sable smoke 
Glares into sudden blaze the ruddy flame. | 
From those whose arms supported her wan frame 
Wildly she burst, and with a frantic ery, | 
W hose thrilling, piercing cadence was the knell, | 
In which her reason took its last farewell, 
Suk lifeless on the ground, and when she woke 


£ was to unconseiousness of misery. 


LEANDER. 


———————— 


Cc. C.S. C. May 7. 
FUR THE MINERVA, 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 
Py an American Lady. 
A rural life is my delight, 
Diffusing joys from morn to night, b 
With social friends sincere: } 
Hail ' Friendship, sweet’ner of our life, 
That eheers us through a world of strife, 
And leaves impressions dear. 





Bot ah! how rare to meet the friend, 

Ov whom we may with truth depend 
In every changing scene ; 

And who will strive unto the end, 

Their love and kindness to extend, 
Through erosses unforeseen. 


SCOTTISH DUET. 
vlir—* Gin a body” 
HE 
Fent the Ind wha lo’es thee, lassie, 
Though he hae na gear : 
Tak’ the ane wha seeks thee, lasge, 
Gin he be sincere. 








TE WINER A 


SHE 
Never ane shall get me, laddie, 
Gin he hae na gear: 
Ane wha hasna siller, laddie, 
Canna be sincere. 


HE 
Youth is but a season, lassie ; 
Lite is a’ the year; 
Gin simmer find na shelter, lassie, 
Winter will be drear. 


SHE 
Love is but a vapour, laddie , 
Siller is the sun: 
She wha has the pennie, laddic, 
Vapour canna win. 


HE. 
Beauty is but fleeting, lassie :-— 
To Peggy Vl be gane : 
Think how sad the turn o’ life, 
Biding a’ your lane. 


SHE. 

Siller will buy shelter, laddie, 
E’en though youth be fled ; 
Yet dinna ea’ on Peggy, laddie, 
Unless you wish me dead. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 
(From the German.) 

The angel of the flowers one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay : 
That spirit, to whose charge is given, 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The angel whisper’d to the rose : 
‘Oh | fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest fount where all are fair ; 
For the sweet shade tiou’rt given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt ’tis granted thee.’ 
* Then,’ said the rose, with deepest glow, 
*On me another grace bestow.’ 
The spirit paus’d in silent thought, 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*T was but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws ; 
And, rob’d in natare’s simplest weed, 


Can there a flower that rose exceed ' 


TO BLOSSOMS, 


Fair picdges of a fruitfal tree, 
Why do you fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But vou may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last! 


What, were ve born to be 
An hoar or half’s delight ? 
And so to bid good night ? 

Tis pity Nature brought ye forth 
To show your worth, 


And lose you quite ! 


But you are lovely leaves, where one 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide, 

Into the grave ! 


FROM THE DANISH OF HEIBERG. 

To be happy on earth while we stay, 

We were destin’d for freedom by God ; 
We will yield then to reason’s pure sway, 

But to no man’s capricious nod, 
Happy they ! happy they 
Who their noble freedom enjoy! 
Raise high the ennobling strain 
In spite of eaeh bond and each ehain! 
Celestial freedom! our Maker’s best beon, 
Come and erect among us thy throne. 


We were formed by nature alike, 
And to titie we bend not the knee; 
Asmen we will only give way 
To worth of a higher degree. 
“Happy they! happy they 
\\ hom bivth can no longer oppress ; 
Raise high the ennobling strain, 
Spite of proud aad stapid disdain, 
:Loly equality | humanity’s ornament, 
Come and erect amongst us thy throne. 


EPIGRAMS. 
On the marriage of a Dandy. 
With his hair twisted various ways, 
His body straiten’d by stiff stays, 
With minemg gait, and all his toes 
Broken by gentle sighs and moans ; 


His cheeks and lips with rouge all glowing,. | 
See Curio to the altar going, 
And leads, but yet appears to linger, | 


The Lady by her little finger! * 
The Priest, astonish’d ali the while, 
Could sexrece suppress or hide his smile, 


CHRONOLOGY. ~* 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
873 Charilaus, Kingof Lacedzemon, beganto reign 





|872 Lyeu: gus banished himself forever from Spar- 


ta, having obtained a promise, that no change 
should be made in his laws till his return 

861 Death of Jehu, King of Israel, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joachaz, who renewed all 
the impiety of Jeroboam 

850 The high priest Joiada, is suppose: to have 
died about this time ‘The house of David and 








Then whisper’d to the Clerk aside, { 
l« Which of the Misses is the Sride ?” 
On a rapacious Lawyer, whose Father was a 
Butcher. 

Cutpurse, thy conduct oft has made 
Us mindful of thy father’s trade, | 
When you the tuckless client seize, ! 
Hq You strip him to the skin with ease ; i 
In vour dark office fore’d to lie, } 
Your victim and your property ! | 





In merey still proceed and carve, 


And cut the throat you help’d to starve. | 
em e = | 
{ 
| 
| 








————_——_—_—_ 


eS enti cial i} 
** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, |! 
|Despise not the value of things that are small” | 
| 








} 
] 








athe, TO QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES IN ronmen} 
i] NUMBERS, 

|PARADOK IT. p. 16. A Shoe. 

| mara,Qu. Ip. 24. 10. 0s. 7 1-2 9-12d. 











[n the literal translation “ thou tea-chest.’” 
PUZZLE XII 
| 


3.3 $ 4 
$3 8 | 
999 
{ 999 } 
999 
{ —o— — L190. 0s. 71-29-12 
| Enxtemal p.32. Theletter O | 
{ Extema Il A cradle 
| PUZZLE Xt | 
| 
| 


Because the flame in progression meets with no| 


incombustible matter to repel the pressure of the 


PUZZLE XIII 





| Because the incombustible ashes formed in the |! 
| wick, resists the weight and pressure of the air. I 
PUZZLE Xi¥ 
Because it is purified from incombustible matter. 


PUZZLE XV } 
Because the action removes the dross and ad 


£— ——— 


nits a current of air. 


PUZZLE XVI : 

Because it is separated from the atmosphere, the 
only cause of its being, or power. fl 
PUZZLE XVII Ht 
Directing water to the centre of heat. 
PUZZLE XVIII if 

| 


{ 
Because it contains matter which torms a lute or j 


| 
‘ 
| 
‘oe which excludes the external air. [ 
fi 
H PUZZLE XIX } 
Combustibles, such as wood, linen, woollen, books, |, 


tapestry &e, that will burn; and incombustibles. | 





such as stone, brick, mortar, iron, glass, &e. that | 
will not burn. if 
PUZZLE XX 
Because the salt with which they are impregna-| 
ted resists the fire. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
PUZZLE I 
Why are the toes like ancient histories ? 
PUZZLEI 


What is the difference between a good govern-, 
ess anda bad one ? | 


-———- 


PUZZLE 111 } 
Why isa chronologist like a palm tree ? 


PUZZLE IV 
What noun is that most admired by the ambi 
tious ¢ 


wae PUZZLE V 
Why is opening « letter like a strange way 
of getting into a room ? 


PUZZLE VI 
Why is a tradesman like a good student in divini- 
ty / 
PUSZLE VII 
What netis the most certain to catch a hardlsome 
wife ? 
PUZZLE VIIE 
Why is education like a tailor? 
PUZZLE 1% 
Why is a doctor’s prescription a good thing to 
feed pigs with ? 
PUZZLE X 
Why is a morose old Bachelor as much out of 
place at a wedding as the epithalamium ? 
PUZZLE x1. 








the kingdom of Judah fell into idolaury 

849 Jous deteated by Hazael, King of Syria ; pur. 
chased peace with the treasures of the Tem- 
ple The same Hazael defeated soon after Jo- 
achaz, King of Israel 

8i8 Charilaus, King of Sparta, taken prisoner by 
Polymestor King of Arcadia, but delivered 
without ransom, on condition of not renewing 
the war 

$47 Joas, son of Joachaz, reigned in Israel 

446 Joas, King of Juda, become odious to his peo- 
ple, joined his son Amaziah in the government, 
aud caused the high priest Zacharias to be ston- 
ed to death between the altar and the sanctu- 
ary 

$43 Joas being dead, his son Amaziah reigned 
alone over Judah 

838 Elisha, the prophet, died, after having pro- 
phesied for 60 years 


|854 Amaziah vanquished by Jaos, King of Israet 


Jerusalem taken, and the Temple plundered 
Jeroboan. seeond son of Joas, suceceded te 

the kingilom of Israel 

3.6 Amaziah, King of Judah, killed by a conspi- 
racy During the minority of Ozias or Azarias, 
an interregnum of If years ensued 

811 Charilaus, King of Sparta, forgetting his oath 
renewed the war against the Tegeansin Arca- 
dia, but was defeated 

807 The kingdom of Macedon founded by Cara- 


nus 


83 


806 Oziasor Azarias, son of Amaziah, was raised 
to the vacant throne of Judah, at the age of 16, 
and reigned 52 years 

Tn his reign Jonah preached to the Ninevites; 
and Hosea prophesied 

801 The city of Capua founded in Campania 

$00 Numitor, King of the Latins, dethroned by 
his brother Amutius 

790 ‘Troubles in Israel after Jeroboam the “'d An 
interregnum of 22 years, during the minority 
of Zachariah his son 

Amos prophesied under the reign of Ozias, 

786 First introduction of galleys, with three banks 
of rowers, by the Corinthians 

779 Sardanapalus, an eff minate Prince, reigned 
in Assyria 


777 Isaiah first of the greater prophets, appear- 


ed. Obadiah and .’#:! prophesy about the 
same time 

776 Beginning of the Olympic games, which, re- 
turning every fourth year, have served to reg- 
ulate the chronology of Grecian history 

770 The Empire of Assyria, at the death of Sar- 

danapalus, divided into the kingdoms of Assy- 

ria, Babylon, and Media 

Birth of Romulus and Remus, founders of 
Rome 


> 
‘ 


— 
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769 After an interregnum of 22 years, Zachariah 

reigned over Israel six months, and was killed 

by Shallum After one month, Shallam was 

slxin, and followed by Manahem, who reigned 

ten years 

Israel attacked by Phul King of Assyria 

Abaris, a Sevthian philosopher came to 

Greece on account of a genera! plague 

763 Oziah, King of Judah, smitten with a lep- 

rosy, for intruding on the priesthood 

760 Five Ephori established annually at Sparta, 

as censors of the conduct of Kings 

758 Interregnum of one year in the kingdom of 

Israet. Building of Syracuse by Archias of 

Corinth ; and of Crotona in Italy, by Myscel~ 

lus the Achaian 


(To be continued. } 
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THE MINERVA, 


Is published every Saturday by G. L. Birch, 
44 Maiden Lane, New-York, and at the office of 
the Long-Island Patriot, Brooklyn, at $i per an- 
num ; payable by quarrerly instalments, in ad- 
vance Subseribers wishing to relinquish the work 
at the end ofa quarter, will be at liberty to doso, 
an giving a week’s previous notice of their inten- 
uon. 











To What Nation do Punsters belong ? 
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